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Summer Travel Brightens 


Outlook for 1951 Tourism 


ETIENNE MILLER 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT DIVISION, OIT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A NEW FEELING of optimism for 
world travel in 1951 has been instilled in 
the United States travel industry this 
summer as heavy demand for travel to 
Europe, Latin America, and the Carib- 
bean begins to make up for the marked 
disinclination to travel abroad shown by 
the United States tourist early in the 
year. Present indications are that the 
conspicuous decreases of 20 percent from 
1950 levels in European travel in Janu- 
ary, February, and March of this year 
will be counterbalanced by an unprec- 
edented volume of last-minute deci- 
sions to travel during the summer. Sea 
and air space bookings bear out the 
industry’s optimism. Steamship com- 
panies report another summer of capac- 
ity sailings until late in the season, and 
airlines claim a heavier volume of trans- 
Atlantic travel than was carried in the 
Holy Year rush of 1950’s summer season. 
The tendency to “wait and see” which 
prospective travelers displayed earlier 
has been translated into demand for 
summer travel, particularly in the more 
recent weeks, as conditions appeared to 
be improving with inauguration of truce 
talks in Korea. 

Latin American travel did not suffer 
from the early decline. Volume of 
travelers rose substantially in the first 
4 months of 1951 to about 20 percent 
above that period in 1950. Dollar earn- 
ings from tourists increased from $54,- 
000,000 in the first 3 months of 1950 to 
$62,000,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1951. On the basis of early data, 
Canada can expect to earn about the 
same amount from tourists as in 1950, 
approximately $260,000,000. 

Still under the dominant influence of 
tense international political conditions, 
travel to Western Europe in 1951 will, 
nevertheless, continue to contribute sub- 
stantial amounts of foreign exchange to 
the European economy, according to 
estimates based on preliminary analysis 
of the first half of the year. The Festi- 
val of Britain and the celebration of the 
2000th birthday of Paris have replaced 
Holy Year as major tourist attractions, 
with both Britain and France highly 
optimistic as regards the results in dol- 
lar earnings. With new emphasis on 
“human interest” travel, and renewed 
promotion by the European Travel Com- 
mission, it is believed that the target of 
300,000 to 320,000 United States resi- 
dents visiting Europe by the end of 1951 
will be reached. Europe would benefit 
to the extent of as much as $250,000,000 
spent within the region, plus earnings 
from trans-Atlantic travel of European 
flag carriers which should be substan- 
tially more than the $115,000,000 earned 
by them in 1950. European carriers will 
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own about 75 percent of the estimated 
total of 775,000 accommodations avail- 
able throughout 1951. 

The growing confidence and optimism 
for the immediate future of the travel 
industry is not unjustified, as shown by 
a study by the Travel and Transport 
Division of the Office of International 
Trade. The study, prepared as an aid 
for evaluating the possible effects on 
travel of the declaration of national 
emergency, compared trends and condi- 
tions existing now with those affecting 
travel in 1939 and subsequent war years. 

According to the findings, geographic 
areas not involved in or threatened by 
actual hostilities suffered no appreciable 
effects from the 1939 emergency declar- 
ation. Although there was a slight 
decline in the number of United States 
citizens traveling to noncombat areas 
during 1940, the decrease was no greater 
than might be expected from the sec- 
ular trend prevailing during that period. 
The volume decline of 1940 from 1939 
of less than 20 percent was in the same 
order as declines of 1939 from 1938, and 
1938 from 1937. They were followed in 
1941 by increases in travel to the West 
Indies, Central America, and South 
America despite the proximity of the 
hostilities which began in Europe in 
1939. 

The prevailing secular trend in travel 
during which the present emergency was 
declared was sharply upward, instead of 
down as in 1939. Striking and con- 
tinued increases in foreign travel have 
marked the trend. As an illustration, 
from 1945 to 1950 travel to Europe in- 
creased from about 50,000 to approxi- 


mately 300,000 a year—a 600 percent in- 
crease in 5 years. 

In addition to this change in secular 
trend, there exists in 1951 a greatly in- 
creased real purchasing power in the 
hands of the American consumer— 
much greater than in 1939. Restrictions 
on the supply and purchase of some 
consumer goods may tend to increase 
attention on travel as an outlet for 
available purchasing power. Such stim- 
ulative effects on travel are difficult to 
evaluate in advance, however, as the 
sensitivity of travel to political factors 
lessens the value of economic indicators 
of the travel trend under the present 
conditions of stress and uncertainty. 
However, the indicators serve to outline 
the pressures which, under proper psy- 
chological conditions, can affect the basic 
decisions to travel regardless of political 
conditions. The indicators show that 
the United States public will have more 
income and more savings with which to 
finance travel. National income in 1950 
amounted to $236,000,000,000 compared 
with $217,000,000,000 in 1949. Disposable 
personal incomes rose $15,000,000,000 in 
1950 to $203,000,000,000, of which about 
$12,000,000,000 went into personal sav- 
ings. 

The travel industry here and abroad 
is gaining more and more confidence 
through realization of the constructive 
part travel has to play in strengthening 
the free world. There is evidence of 
growing appreciation that travel dollars 
spent abroad furnish added means for 
buying the supplies and materials nec- 


(Continued on p. 11) 





One of the many little sidewalk cafes of Paris where a tourist may relax and sip a glass 
of famous French wine. 














The data shown here are preliminary and 
subject to revision. 

Export figures for the following countries 
include reexports: Australia, Ceylon, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Ireland, Japan, Kenya, Malta, Malaya, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land, Pakistan, Philippines, Sierra Leone, 
Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 


Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared in Office of International Trade 


The following countries include as reex- 
ports only foreign merchandise previously 
cleared as imports for consumption: Canada, 
Egypt, Iraq, Israel, and in general, conti- 
nental European countries. 

Import figures represent general imports 
for the following countries: Australia, Cey- 
lon, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Ireland, 
Japan, Malaya, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 


Imports for consumption are shown for 
the following countries: Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Canada, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, and 
in general continental European countries. 

In most instances, data are derived from 
trade returns of the respective countries; in 
a few cases they have been taken from 
United Nations “Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 
tistics” and from The International Mone- 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 





See footnotes at end of table. 


1950 } 1951 
Country 
| First Second Third Fourth First January | February) March 
quarter quarter quarter | quarter quarter , 
EXPORTS (F. 0. B 
North America 
Bahamas 
Barbados 3 5.7 
Bermuda 
British Guiana 6.3 9.5 
Canada 5 597.3 719. 2 797.4 865. 6 780. 0 274. 4 225. 0 280. 7 
Costa Rica 12.5 8.4 9.0 4.8 
Cuba ® 124. 2 165.9 204. 7 147.2 41.6 
Dominican Republic 20. 6 27.6 19.9 15.4 28.2 10. 6 5.7 11.9 
Guadeloupe 2.9 5.6 5.8 2.9 
Guatemala 21.2 14.7 713.2 18. 6 
Haiti 12.1 8.0 7.6 10.9 6.1 1.9 
Honduras * 4.6 6.2 7.0 5.2 
Jamaica '2 9.2 13.0 | 
Martinique 9 4.4 5.8 3.2 
Mexico 5 83.1 86.8 139.9 157.6 156. 7 55.9 58.5 42.3 
Nicaragua 9.3 9.2 5.8 2.2 
Panama 2.3 2.7 2.6 2.5 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 3 2 2 2 
Salvador, El 32.8 15. 2 11.8 9.7 
Trinidad and Tobago 1423.5 425.1 
United States '5 16 2, 365. 5 2,510.8 451.1 > 949. 6 3 331.9 972.3 1, 076.0 1, 283. 6 
South America 
Argentina ’ 378. 1 386. 2 382. 5 ‘and 
Brazil 242. 6 249. 6 433. 1 422. 5 
Chile "8 62.4 64.8 66.9 99.8 25. 7 20. 1 
Colombia 92. 5 61.1 132. 3 104. 2 39.8 
Ecuador !° ? 6.9 11.5 14.5 13.4 3.9 4.3 
French Guiana 1 a 2 n.a 
Paraguay 
Peru !8 34. 6 
Surinam 
Uruguay '’. 36.5 65. 7 61.4 
Venezuela 265. 1 281.5 305. 4 308. 6 109. 9 100.3 
Europe: 
Austria’ 58.1 69. 0 74.8 102.8 30. 0 
Belgium-Luxembourg 2! 401. 6 377.1 335. 6 524. 0 613.9 180. 4 198. 1 235. 4 
Cyprus 6.3 6.5 8.0 10. 0 
Czechoslovakia 164. 7 188. 3 184.9 
Denmark ; 144. 1 151.2 171.9 196. 0 196. 1 68.5 67. 4 60. 2 
Finland % 25 56.8 84.0 113. 3 99.9 100.9 36. 0 31.8 33. 1 
France % 27 674. 5 697.8 686. 5 1, 005. 7 1, 020. 6 301.7 365. 4 353. 6 
Germany , 356. 4 $21.9 515. 5 688. 4 708. 4 217.5 231.2 259.7 
Greece 24.1 14.6 12.1 39. 5 35.8 17.5 9.7 8.6 
Iceland 7.7 5.8 5.0 12.1 9.3 4.0 3.1 2.2 
Ireland '5 41.1 43.6 53.4 64.7 13. 2 14,2 
Italy 8 262.8 277.7 301.7 356. 4 366. 5 120. 6 114. 2 131.7 
Malta 15 9 1.6 i) bao : . 
Netherlands ! 297.2 | 314. 1 360. 0 442.8 439.4 140. 1 151.3 148. 0 
Norway 20 91.4 89. 1 99. 6 110.1 130.7 36.8 43.8 50.1 
Portugal : 35. 2 ¢ 36.5 18.8 63.9 56. 7 16.6 18.5 21.6 
Spain 2! =< = 96. 5 108. 7 82. 7 117.0 36. 4 410. 6 
Sweden '5 3 228. 9 260. 5 274.7 334. 1 291.7 99.8 87.2 105. 3 
Switzerland 2° ‘ 185. 4 195.9 231.9 294. 1 246. 2 75.4 83. 0 87.8 
Turkey 60. 4 46.4 15.8 110.9 103. 0 31. 2 44.5 27.3 
United Kingdom '5 1, 494. 0 1, 472. 6 1, 583. 7 1, 763.9 1, 718. 4 624. 4 512.9 581. 2 


™ cond 
quarter 


tary Fund “International Financial Sta- 
tistics.”’ 
Annual 
April May June 1949 1950 
2.4 2.5 
$17.4 | 15.9 
35.1 29.3 
283. 2 307.4 2,944.7 2,909.5 
| 31.4 4.7 
78.3 642.0 
qa.7 &3.5 
27.7 17.2 
51.9 67.6 
, 0) 38. 5 
20 Q ”» g 
45.7 
21.9 n. a, 
437.2 167.4 
16.0 26.6 
14.6 10.6 
2. 7 8 
55. 0 69.5 
107.5 1103.6 
4,015.6 1,370. 2 1, 352. 7 1,292.8 | 12, 051.1 10, 277.0 
1, 107.1 
1, 090. 3 1, 347.8 
308. 3 293.8 
337. 0 390. 2 
24.8 16.3 
4 q n. a 
32.9 
164. 5 
18. 1 
| 191.7 
999. 4 1, 160.7 
301.3 304.9 
221. 4 1, 754. 2 1, 638.3 
30.0 23 30.8 
806. 2 
71.6 68. 6 671.9 663, 2 
: 398. 6 354. 0 
374.8 328. 6 2, 714. 5 3, 064. 6 
274.6 1, 050. 0 1, 980. 6 
114.9 90.3 
2.3 3.6 | 40.5 30. 6 
221.4 202. 7 
127.5 1,110.1 1, 198. 6 
3.8 
154.8 1, 311.6 1, 414.2 
43.2 396. 1 390. 2 
21.7 156. 1 185.5 
384. 4 404.9 
122.0 1, 139.9 1, 103.1 
92. 5 89. 0 803. 7 907.3 
247.8 263. 4 
1, 933. 4 675. 5 675.3 584. 1 6, 834. 3 6, 314.1 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 














1950 1951 | Annual 
Country | 
First Second Third Fourth | First : oe eee ad Second , ; , 
quarter quarter quarter quarter | quarter January | February) March quarter April May Jum sed 1900 
EXPORTS (F. 0. B.)—Con. 
Asia 
Aden 31 25.9 
Burma 20. 4 54.7 45.0 37.4 | 53.0 15. 2 21.7 | |} 8221.6 157.5 
Ceylon | 62. 6 72.3 87.6 105.7 | 112.2 36.8 37.4 103. 7 32.0 | 36.9 3 34.7 | 293. 5 328. 2 
Formosa 28.1 11.0 15.6 17.7 | 31.0 10.0 12.8 8.6 72.4 
Hong Kong * 116.9 131.7 183. 2 218. 5 271.0 78. 4 97.4 86.9 71.4 528.7 650. 2 
India 310.7 208. 1 266. 1 351.8 | 1,231.9) 1,136.7 
Indochina !! 16.0 13.8 21.6 22. 5 14.0 7 67.6 74.0 
Indonesia % 37 226. 4 247.4 213. 6 87.3 68. 6 508.2 | 721.6 
Iran 3 158.9 n.a n.a 99. 2 39 532.6 
Iraq * 16.3 10. 2 12.9 21.6 ¢ 36. 0 61.1 
Israel 16.7 6.3 39.8 b 
Japan 143. 6 179. 1 210.5 287. 0 287.4 81.2 81.4 124.8 } 509. 7 820. 2 
Lebanon ¢ 428.5 26.5 4215.6 4211.0 50. 7 
Malaya ¢ | 184.1 | 209. 3 372. | 528.9 572. 6 177.5 197. 1 198. 0 209. 1 719. 1 1, 294. 4 
Pakistan “ | 82.6 96. 3 109.8 112.0 | 273. 1 74.0 107.2 91.9 44.3 a | 308. 4 400. 7 
Philippines 5 | 68.0 | 74.2 89.6 99.9 | 255. 8 331.6 
Sarawak | | | | 81.4 
South Korea } 3.3 2.5 aie j : 14.2 
Oceanla | | 
Australia ' 4102.0 | 391.8 299. 9 571.1 626.3 222. 3 190. 8 213.1 303. 0 1,é 1, 664.7 
French Oceania 6 6 7 s 2.7 
New Caledonia | 5 | 6 1.3 6 3.0 
for New Zealand 45 | 148.4 154.8 106.9 104.5 514. 6 
ic Africa | | 
— Algeria 74.2 | 70.3 74.1 102. 0 27.0 n. a. 320. 6 
and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ‘__| 12.8 | 43.1 27.4 14.8 | 3.0 2.9 98. 1 
ries. Angola | 14.8 12.7 19.1 28.7 | 75.4 
‘rom Belgian Congo “” | 57.8 | 59. 1 70. 6 83.5 | 271.1 
3: in Cameroons, French 13.0 | 12.5 8.9 12.4 | 46.8 
ed Canary Islands? | 38. 7 41.5 33.8 32.3 | 28.5 ¥. 2 9.5 ¥.8 146.1 
‘rom Cape Verde Islands 2.2 2 ‘3 1.9 5 7.9 
Sta- Egypt '5 #8 149.0 87.8 98. 3 168. 6 73.5 n. a. 90. 2 503. 8 
one- Eritrea | 8.2 
. Ethiopia 5.4 To 6.9 17.0 } 27.5 
Sta- French Equatorial Africa 6.4 6.6 17.6 11.0 | 41.6 
French Morocco 16.1 43.0 41.6 57.8 14.3 188. 5 
French Somaliland ° 1.9 1.5 1.9 n.a | n. a. 
French Togo 1.5 2.5 2.0 2.7 | 8.7 
French West Africa 47.3 60. 6 37.6 31 176.9 
Gambia 6.4 
Gold Coast 61.8 45.8 33.0 59.3 15.2 28. 1 34.0 28.0 | 200. 0 
Kenya ° 246 249 249 48 | | 109. 2 
Liberia | ; 
Libya 6.4 
On Madagascar 16. 3 9.7 16.0 27.3 } 69.4 
Mauritius 
Mozambique 8.5 8.1 9.8 } | 
Nigeria ° 55.3 43.6 59.4 47.3 22.1 205. 6 
Northern Rhodesia ” 27.4 33.4 36. 4 412.7 13.5 13.6 139. 8 
N yasaland 2.4 } 1.2 14.5 
f Portuguese Guinea 4.1 
2.0 Reunion 5.3 3.9 3.3 6.3 | Y 19.0 
19.9 St. Tome and Principe 1.8 1.1 2.1 | } 
Sierra Leone 5 4.0 | } | | 
“9 Southern Rhodesia 4 20.5 34.3 44.3 36.0 | 7.3 9.9 | } 135. 1 
909.9 Tanganyika ° 161.1 16.6 18.7 22.6 } | 73.3 
4 ‘ | Tunisia 27.9 25.8 29.6 23.9 } n. a. | 107, 2 
642.0 Uganda 5 18.3 26.7 5.1 11.8 81.8 
_a Union of South Africa 5° 139. 6 112.1 186. 9 237.8 | 253.7 75.9 | 83.0 | 94.8 | 676.4 
= : Zanzibar !2 3.2 2.0 2.3 6.3 | 13.7 
628 5 IMPORTS % 
22.9 North America | | | 
Bahamas !2 | | 17.2 
Nn. a. Barbados 5.6 } | | | | | 21.7 
167.4 Bermuda 5.4 6.6 | 23.0 
20.9 British Guiana 9.9 8.4 aol 32.1 
10. 6 Canada 5 590. 4 730. 5 733.1 871.6 899. 0 310.8 261. 2 | 327.0 | 370.8 | } 2, 925. 7 
Ri Costa Rica 10.1 10. 5 12.2 13.1 46.0 
bo Cuba ¢ 119.4 118.7 133. 4 143. 6 515.1 
108 : Dominican Republic 5 14.3 10. 4 7.1 10.7 10. 2 2.9 2.6 4.7 5.5 | | 42.6 
10, 277.0) Guadeloupe 3.7 6.4 4.6 6.6 } 21.3 
Guatemala 7 17.8 18.7 17.6 17.1 | | 71.2 
; aa e Haiti 9.6 8. 6 8.5 2 | 3.5 3. 2 § 36.2 
” 9038 Honduras !! 7.8 7.3 8.0 11.7 | 10 34,2 
200, 2 Jamaica 14. 2 13. 2 
rae Martinique 3.6 6.5 5.3 n. a. 6.9 n.a n. a. = 
46.9 Mexico 108. 6 107.5 27.7 166. 7 165.8 58.7 48.5 58. 6 510. 5 
n.@ Nicaragua 6.2 6.1 6.4 6.6 25.3 
Panama 5 14.5 13.8 7:3 17.9 63.4 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 6 6 5 5 2.0 
Salvador, EF] 10.8 11.1 12.4 13.0 | 58 43.9 
1 160.7 Trinidad and Tobago 25. 1 27.0 : | 98. 7 
pias United States '5 1, 888. 7 1, 930. 7 2, 391. 1 2, 643. 7 3, 031. 7 1, 023. 7 909. 3 1, O98. 7 1, 024.8 1,017.7 929.9 | | 8,854.2 
304.9 South America 
ag Argentina 385. 2 293. 5 363.0 1, 382. 3 wine = 
1, 685 3 Brazil 17 200. 3 230. 7 305.0 363.0 , Leek I 1,099.0 
3 WV. Chile 18 61.0 58.0 53. 4 75.5 20.6 29.2 | 304.6 | 248.0 
aoaed Colombia 57.4 88.7 103. 2 82.8 33.7 | 282.5 | 332.2 
354 0 Ecu idor 19 8.5 &.8 10.5 13.9 4.4 3.3 : cf 40.9 | 41.6 
. os 6 French Guiana 4 1.4 iA n. a, ' 4.2 | n.a. 
é 4 Paraguay _ | 28.4 | 
he Peru 30.1 167.1 |_- 
ah Surinam } 20.1 | te 
202 7 Uruguay 46.9 43. 2 41.9 68.7 ‘ } 184. 2 | 200. 8 
198 6 . Venezuela 129.9 124.4 125, 2 157.3 51.4 48.5 | 668.9 | 536.8 
o a . Europe 
1.2 Austria 7 | 115. 7 92.9 111.9 43.2 591.5 | 430.7 
oot Belgium-Luxembourg %____| 433.0 142.3 607.8 662. 7 213.1 205.3 244. 4 227.2 | 1,789.4 | 1,928.8 
185 5 Cyprus 22 3.2 9.0 12.0 40.6 | 37.7 
404.9 Czechoslovakia 162. 4 178. 4 | 788.0 
1. 103 1 Denmark 210.8 217.6 232. 7 237.2 83.7 73.4 80. 1 99.0 91.8 | 806. 9 853.3 
’ O07, 3 Finland a $4.2 97.6 114.3 100. 5 32.7 37.5 30.3 49.1 |. | 409.8 387.4 
2163 4 France 2% 37 792. 5 654.8 844.7 982.3 299. 5 335. 6 347.1 381.7 400. 2 |} 3,278.0 | 3, 064.7 
6314.1 a 594. 1 669.9 913.6 885, 2 295. 4 290. 6 299. 2 256. 6 2,122.1 | 2,704.3 
ribraltar re 


cians th | £3 hi ‘ 
See footnotes at end of table 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 








1950 1951 Annual 
Country _ ———___— - : : 
| | 
First Second Third Fourth | First ay —_— Second | : ; . F er 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter January | February} March quarter | April May June | 1949 1950 
Imports—Continued 
' 
Europe—Continued | | | 
Greece 107. 6 | 116.3 98.8 105. 6 104.3 32.8 38.3 33. 2 109. 6 428, 9 
Iceland 8.0 10.6 | 9.2 10.7 8.9 2.5 2.8 | 3.6 | 4.5 5.0 59. 4 38.4 
Ireland !5 105. 1 111.7 103.3 126.7 43.2 41.3 480. 5 446.8 
Italy 28 373.9 353. 2 348. 2 367.0 464.3 154.3 149. 7 160.3 184.8 1, 501.2 1, 442. 2 
Malta !5 58 11.6 10.1 10.8 56. 4 
Netherlands '5 455. 5 532. 6 509. 2 571.3 646. 1 210. 2 205. 3 230.7 | 219. 5 1, 851.4 2, 068. 6 
Norway 184. 1 176.0 146.9 171.2 | 192. 5 69. 6 53.5 69.4 73.8 778.3 678.5 
Poland 
Portgual 64.9 76.0 63.8 70.9 70.5 19. 2 23. 7 27.5 23.6 352. 1 274.0 
Spain 2! 2 85.1 | 112.9 110. 2 83.6 21.7 28. 1 457.2 391.7 
Sweden | 244.8 283. 4 209. 2 356. 4 393. 6 133. 7 127.9 131.5 } 152.3 1, 168.0 1,178.8 
Switzerland % 202. 8 211.6 287.9 350. 1 555.6 115.8 115.9 124.0 130. 1 121.7 881.5 1, 052.3 
Turkey | 55. 1 73.5 76.6 | 80. 5 78.9 25. 6 24.5 28.8 290. 2 285. 6 
United Kingdom '5 | 1,693.0 1,889.4 | 1,761.3 | 1,952.2 2, 374.9 834. 2 693.8 849. 4 2, 823. 2 872.3 946. 3 1,001. 1 8, 443. 2 7, 288. 2 
Asia: 
Aden 9 9 
Ceylon 18 69 49.7 69.3 64.8 61.3 73.6 23.8 22. 0 27.8 88.7 | 0.8 30. 1 27.7 288. 6 245. 0 
Burma °_. 23. 2 17.6 29. 4 41.1 34.8 13.6 | 10.2 11.0 112.8 111.2 
Formosa 21.8 4. 2 19.3 26. 2 20. 4 4.3 9.9 6. 2 6.2 91.6 
Hong Kong ¥ 148. 7 141.8 156.8 215.6 234.9 79.2 60. 5 95. 2 74.9 74.8 628. 7 662.8 
India % : 210. 4 283. 8 | 303. 9 61.9 111.4 a 1, 778.0 1, 059. 9 
Indochina "! 12.6 41.3 69.8 57.1 18. 5 17.4 - 230. 7 210.7 
Indonesia ® 37 103. 4 152.0 28.3 33. 6 3 538. 1 401.9 
Iran ®! atest 112.2 n. a. 18.9 n.a 29.6 | 39 289. 0 
Iraq 15 25.3 26. 5 24.8 | 28.8 12.2 148.3 105.3 
Israel_....- 70.9 | 73.0 319.8 
Japan. .| 238. 5 246. 1 210.0 | 4. 3 511.7 120. 6 147.0 244.1 | 904. 8 959. 0 
Lebanon 41 42. ‘ 2 36.7 29. 2 45.8 32.8 ‘ 235. 5 
Libya : ; . 
Malaya & ‘ 170.1 | 195. 5 260. 4 326. 5 $16. 2 132.3 137.7 146. 1 : 152.8 R01. 7 952.5 
Pakistan “ : 64. 2 71.9 101.3 113. 2 125. 7 59. 6 33. 8 32. 2 31.2 410.0 350.6 
Philippines 5 98. 0 94.3 74.5 72.9 568. 7 339.7 
Sarawak 5 47.7 
South Korea 131.8 
Syria 
Oceania: | 
nem © } 318.4 344.5 384. 2 363.9 491.0 139.3 150.9 130.8 | 152. 5 1, 383.9 1,416.9 
Fiji _| 
French Oceania | 6 | 8 | 5 | 1.4 3.1 
New Caledonia. ae 1.4 8 2 9 5.2 4.3 
New Zealand 113.7 | 92.8 450. 2 
Africa: 
Algeria | 105. 9 101.0 88.9 138. 4 n. a. n. a ‘41.7 434.2 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan %_. 19.9 18.4 18. 7 19. 6 6.7 5.8 90.6 76.7 
Angola - _ - | 12.4 13 14.4 17.8 46.5 57.9 
Belgian Congo 2! 47 45.8 | 45.6 14.6 54.7 228.9 190.7 
Cameroons, French 12.7 | 12.2 | 16.6 18.8 | | 62. 4 60.4 
Canary Island 2! 30.1 | 39. 6 | 34.2 | 30.3 35.9 | 15.2 7.1 13.6 | | 137.0 134.1 
Cape Verde Island 2.3 | 3.2 | | 6 9.7 8.5 
Egypt 15 48__ 125. 4 141.0 } 140.1 | 204. 1 57.7 | n. a. | 40.0 } 72.0 | | 672.9 610.8 
Eritrea ; 11.6 11.5 
Ethiopia * Zt 7.8 | 7.7 | 7.3 11.5 36. 6 30.0 
French Equatorial Africa- 14.8 | 19.0 20.9 | 21.8 82. 0 76.5 
French Morocco !'_ 81.5 76. 2 | 82.5 | 87.8 19.9 | 363. 2 328.0 
French Somaliland °° 3.6 | 3.0 3.1 | n. a. | 11.2 | n. & 
French Togo 2.3 1.8 2.3 2.9 } } 10.8 9.3 
French West Africa 59. 5 | 62.4 53. 7 65.3 | 251.7 41.0 
Gambia n. a. 8,2 
Gold Coast | 30. 6 26. 4 30. 2 | 36.8 13.7 | 10. 6 | : 11.1 15. 6 wel 159. 5 124.0 
Italian Somaliland : 
Kenya !2___ | 34.9 34.3 39.1 | 39.9 | | 197.3 148, 2 
Liberia. _. E 83 8.2 
Libya | } } | 13.8 12.7 
Madagascar 15.7 19.8 23.2 | 27.1 | 85. 6 85.8 
Mauritins 42.7 
Mozambique. -- 12.9 | 15.4 14. 2 | | | 72.3 
Nigeria 5?____ 45.1 44.3 41.9 16.3 | 14. | 936.3 177.6 
Northern Rhodesia 22 | 16. 2 18.7 20. 1 19.7 | 7.0 | 7.7 | | } a1 74.8 
Nyasaland !? 5.3 } 5. 2 1.3 2 22.0 
Portuguese Guinea _ - 4.5 
Reunion 7.4 6.1 6.1 6.5 | | 26. 2 
St. Helena | 
St. Tome and Principe 1.0 1.0 | 9 | 4.9 
Seychelles _ - | 
Sierra Leone * 5. 4 | FERRE | 23.0 
Southern Rhodesia 22 | 37.0 | 38.9 | 44.7 | 14.3 18. 4 | 16.6 | ae | : | 200. 5 164.8 
Tanganyika ! 17.4 16. 5 | 19.9 16.6 | | 101.8 70. 4 
French Togo } } | ’ } 
Tunisia 30. 9 40. 4 31.1 43.9 | n. a. | 139. 0 146.3 
Uganda "2 11.8 9.2 | 9.6 | 13. 5 BA 17.0 44.0 
Union of South Africa 5 161. 6 | 198.0 | 240.9 260. 2 275.7 | 97.9 | 85.7 | 92.1 | ; is steal | 1,194.6 860. 6 
West Portuguese Africa____| a ss | 
Zanzibar we 2.5 | 2.1 | 2.7 2.8 | , Se, aS | 10.2 10. 1 
I | i | | | | | 
! Figures shown in these columns not necessarily the sum of the monthly figures be - 18 Including monetary gold and silver. 
cause of adjustments made only in cumulative totals by reporting countries. 19 Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only, beginning 1951 trade covers 
2 Except as indicated values are for the calendar year. all ports. 
’ Including bullion and specie and commercial traveler’s samples. 20 Including money. Not reported January 1949-July 1950. 
‘ Excluding bullion and specie and commercial travler’s samples 21 ! Including gold and silver. 
§ Excluding gold. 2 Excluding specie. 
6 Excluding money. > Excluding iron pyrites representing an understated value of £46,872 or $131,000. 
’ Excluding gold and specie. *% Including gold. 
8 Fiscal years ended September 30 of years stated. 28 Excluding reparations. 
§ Beginning July 1950, monthly figures include gold. 26 Eastern Germany not included in 1950 figures. 
0 Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated. 27 Full figures not available from January—August 1950. 
't Including gold, silver, and money. 28 Excluding gold, and gold and silver coin. 
2 Including bullion and specie. 29 Exports include both Norwegian and foreign merchandise, but exclude products of 
'8 Excluding gold and paper money. fisheries (including whale oil) exported directly from the fishing grounds. 
4 Including ship’s stores and bunkers. 0 Excluding monetary gold and silver, and gold for bank transactions and industrial 
‘8 Excluding bullion and specie. uses. 
16 Beginning July 1950 data include Mutual Defense Assistance Shipments valued as 3! Reported for January—August. 
follows: July $47 million; August $21 million; September $31 million; October $52 miliion; 2 Includes value of postal articles and stores supplied to vessels; excludes bullion and 


November $54 million; December $76 million; January 1951 $52 million; February $95 specie. 


m 


6 


illion; March $97 million. 
1? Excluding monetary gold and silver 


3 Excludes $1,225,839 value entered in excess of previous months. 
4 Excluding specie and gold bullion. 
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35 Sea-borne trade only. 
y % Excluding the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow) with the exception of exported tin, 
tin ore, and bauxite. 

37 Excluding parcel post, passengers effects, ship’s stores, gold and silver. 

#8 Includes exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the Socfeté Machié-Iran. 

% Year beginning Mar. 21, 1949. 

# Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe line exports of crude petroleum. 


Excluding bullion and species. 


41 Customs Union of Syria-Lebanon broke up March 14, 1950. 
published from that date on. 
, “Includes precious metals, excludes trade of petroleum companies for their own use 
and of international refugee organizations for. Israel. Exports of crude petroleum im- 
ported from Iraq and refined in Lebanon not included, considered transit trade. 
, 8 Excluding bullion and specie; and ships aircraft stores and bunkers, including parcel 
st. 


Separate statistics 








5! Excluding specie and currency notes, parcel post and overland, but including ship’s 
stores and bullion. 

52 Including ship’s stores, bullion, and specie. 

53 Fiscal year ended Aug. 31 of year stated. 

544 Excluding specie, including gold bullion and concentrates. 

55 Excluding specie, gold bar, and ship’s stores. 

56 Generally c. i. f. The following countries report imports f. 0. b.: Canada, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, and United 
States. 

57 Excluding imports from Canal Zone. 

58 Includes goods in transit, unless transshipped under bond. 

5° Includes value of postal articles. 



































428 9 ; j 60 Excluding the Free Territory of Rhio (Riouw). 
38.4 # Sea-borne trade only; including trade on Government account; excluding bullion and 6! Includes imports by special franchise. 
146 8 pecie. F 62 Excluding bullion and specie; including parcel post. 
149 > 4 Including ship’s stores; excluding specie. 63 Imports for home consumption, excluding stores of British and Egyptian Armies 
— # Excluding stores of British and Egyptian armies, exports of camels by land routes; and parcel post (except tobacco) from Egypt, but including gold, ship’s stores, and 
. 068. 6 but including gold, ship’s stores, and aircraft stores. aircraft stores. 
" 678 ; “ Includes Ruanda-Urundi. ; 64 Excluding specie and currency notes, parcel post and overland trade. 
aioe # Excluding trade with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 65 Including bullion, specie and currency notes. 
ir, # Fiseal year ended Sept. 10 of year stated. n. a. Not available. 
391, " ® Includes naval stores. 
L, 178.8 
1, 052.3 
285. 6 
ne Monthly United States Foreign Trade 
245. 0 y “ 
111.2 . ~ ° . “a et . 
ora Prepared by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of International Trade 
662.8 
one The statistical data on United States The export figures cover all merchandise amounted to $50,000,000 or imports to 
401.9 trade, derived from figures compiled by the shipped from the United States Customs area $25,000,000 on an annual basis, and a few 
- Bureau of the Census, show total trade, dis- with the exception of supplies destined to countries having smaller trade, are shown 
105.3 tribution of trade by areas and leading coun- United States Armed Forces abroad for their separately. Generally, the countries that 
959.0 tries, and trade in principal commodities. own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied are less important in the trade are covered 
They include revisions issued through June areas through United States Armed Forces, in continent and area totals but are not 
aeons 1951. Beginning July 1950, export figures by Mutual Defense Assistance Program ship- shown separately. 
- rs continent and country are not total exports ments, ECA, and other aid and relief ship- Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
339 7 put exports exclusive of those items desig- ments are included as well as commercial received in the United States Customs area. 
nated for omission from country figures by exports. Values are f. a. s. port of export. Values are those reported at foreign port 
security regulations effective as of that date. The two general types—cash-purchase, or of export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 
These are referred to in footnotes as “special commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are transportation, and other charges incident to 
1,416.9 category” exports. Country data for pre- not available separately. arrival in the United States. General im- 
ceding periods have been adjusted in this Distribution of exports by areas and coun- ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
: : wy to ses ge antag a —— on tries is generally according to country of diately — hes B see apr we, or 
cial category”’ class as of July 1, ‘ ota ultimate destination; classification is by consumption channels plus commo es en- 
exports and figures for selected areas in- comtey of eomelananant Of Grtnetben ta anh tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
434, 2 clude “special category’ exports. Com- S y e 8 storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
16.7 modity figures include “special category” known. Imported goods are credited to the chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
190.7 items in all periods shown, except as noted country in which the products are mined, into merchandising or consumption chan- 
60.4 on the machinery, automobile, and chemical grown, or manufactured. Countries with nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
134. 1 items. which average exports in the recent periods warehouse for consumption. 
8.5 
610.8 
11.5 UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
30.0 as si ine “ — — pat a er ee a Ss ne ee ee ESS a NEN SO ee gidcias a eee 
76. oO 
328.0 1951 1950 | 1951 January-June 
n. & —_ SS — = donate ee en Se ee Re 
9.3 Item | | i l | | | 
7“ June June July | August || —— | — | January |February| March April May 1950 1951 
124.0 a ae = : Brees BAA | esas, Peel & BOGS ART! ee 
| | | 
' | | { | | | 
148.2 VALUE | | 
12.7 Exports, including reexports ! } | | 
85.8 thous. of dol , 292, 764 77,907 | 778,632 | 761,577 || 977,913 |1, 065, 335 | 972,327 |1,075, 959 |1, 283, 610 |1, 370, 167 |1, 352, 663 ]4, 876, 282 | 7,347, 190 
Exports, United ®tates merchandise ! 
thous. of dol__|1, 278, 649 866,713 | 767,829 750,493 || 966,484 |1, 051, 784 957, 304 |1, 060, 494 |1, 264, 511 |1, 352,800 /|1, 338, 614 [4,816,033 | 7, 252,370 
177.6 General imports f do 929, 869 686, 660 | 708, 964 $20, 346 || 854, 150 | 866,715 |1, 023, 726 909, 340 |1, 098,675 |1,024,770 |1,017, 720 |3,819, 432 | 6,004, 094 
74.8 Imports for consumption do 914, 314 680,745 | 702,029 | 818,629 || 843,315 857, 640 \1' 018, 292 908, 878 — 020 957, 151 864 13,781,024 | 5,777. 519 
22.0 , 
4.5 INDEXES | | 
26. 2 | 
Exports, United States merchandise: | 
Value. : 1936-38 = 100 525 356 | 315 308 | 397 431 393 435 519 555 549 329 496 
Unit value do 211 176 | 177 | 17§ 189 | 195 197 202 205 | 210 212 176 206 
Quantity do 249 202 | 178 | 172 || 209 | 221 199 215 253 | 265 260 187 241 
164.8 Imports for consumption: 
70. 4 Value _. do 446 332 | 342 | 399 | 411 | 418 496 | 443 | 504 467 461 307 469 
Unit value do 319 232 | 240 | 247 || 271 | 276 289 | 293 302 308 311 226 304 
146.3 Quantity do 140 143 | 143 | 162 \| 152 | 152 172 | 151 167 151 | 148 136 155 
44.0 1 | 
860. 6 = ea ee ee See ek ee oe ee ed ee dette epee 
10.1 UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
— & eaek = nog wera en a. Re rs 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
de covers REEXPORTS } } 
Total to selected areas } 
thous. of dol__|1, 292, 764 778, 632 | 761, 577 977,913 |1,065,335 | 972,327 |1, 075, 959 |1, 283, 610 |1, 370, 167 |1, 352, 663 |4, 876, 282 | 7,347, 490 
Canada x 247, 004 169, 687 | 161, 215 200, 397 192,002 | 199, 767 198, 505 236, 461 269, 607 264, 491 926, 582 | 1, 415, 835 
1,000. latin American Republics_- do 321, 525 206, 268 | 222, 057 274,340 | 283, 599 261, 656 260, 090 332, 738 318, 188 309, 813 ]1, 236, 936 | 1, 804,010 
ERP countries. do 416, 145 219,639 | 202, 448 303, 293 340, 423 | 286, 739 377, 777 387, 086 421, 247 485, 469 }1, 539,413 | 2,374, 463 
Other Europe do |} 33,141 14, 367 | =:13, 919 || 8,901 | 18, 314 16, 951 18, 795 26, 109 23, 544 23, 460 66, 148 142, 000 
| ERP Dependencies do_..-| 38,394 34,868 | 41,801 | 34,381 37,985 | 32,363 | 30,377 29, 486 42, 301 40, 478 43,904 | 215, 648 224, 940 
Other areas x ee 236, 555 159, 659 126,871 | 127, 557 152,990 | 198, 634 176, 838 191, 306 258, 915 297, 103 225, 527 891,555 | 1,386, 244 
“Special category’’ exports:?__do 151, 431 28,941 | 69,784 | 45,817 || 84, 886 111, 954 78, 262 120, 755 134, 182 117, 781 172, 218 187, 149 774, 629 
roducts of Type I ..do | 132, 295 17,156 | 57,456 | 34,379 || 66,583 | 90,515 | 65,087 | 106,430 | 111,928 | 100,324 | 149,925 | 116,007 ‘ 
; Type II do 19, 136 11, 785 12, 328 11,438 || 18,303 | 21,439) 13,175 14, 325 22, 254 17, 457 22, 293 71, 142 108, 640 
industrial Total, excluding ‘special category”? | 
" thous. of dol__|1, 141,315 848, 965 708, 848 715, 760 893, 027 | 953, 381 894, 065 955, 205 |1, 149, 428 |1, 252, 387 |1, 180,445 [4,689,131 | 6, 572,845 
Northern North America____- do 236,890 | 170,717 | 166,212 | 159, 158 196,498 | 185,902 | 195,716 | 194,702 | 231,960 | 263,272 | 255,708 | 907, 452 | 1,378, 247 
illion and Southern North America do 138,158 | 106,054 | 115,565 | 115, 213 134,558 | 135,580 | 130,237 | 120,401 | 162,972 149,085 | 139,551 | 653, 034 840, 404 
South America do 186,275 | 120,739 | 100,430 | 108,999 || 140,959 | 150,367 | 134,220 | 143,189 | 174,408 | 172,103 | 173,921 | 608,912 | 984,135 
See footnote at end of table. 
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Item 


EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
EXPORTS—Continued 


Europe thous. of dol 
Asia do 
Oceania do 
Africa do 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (inc. Newfoundland and 
rador thous. of dol 
American Republics, total do 
Mexico do 
Central American Republics. _do 
Honduras do 
Panama, Republic of do 
Cuba do 
Argentina do 
Bolivia do 
Brazil do 
Chile do 
Colombia do 
Peru do 
Uruguay do 
Venezuela do 
Netherlands Antilles do 


EUROPE 


ERP countries, total ? ¢ thous. of dol 


Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 
Spain 
Finland 
Yugoslavia 
Soviet Bloc 5 
uw 3 


Poland 
Czechoslovakia 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, excluding 


total thous. of dol 
Iran do 
Israel and Palestine do 
Saudi Arabia do 
Far East, total do 
China do 
India do 
Pakistan do 
Hong Kong do 
Japan ‘ do 

Korea - 
Indonesia do 
Philippines, Republic of do 
Siam (Thailand) do 
Taiwan do 
Australia do 
New Zealand do 

AFRICA 
Algeria thous. of dol 


French Morocco 

Western French Africa, total ® 
Belgian Congo 

Egypt 

Liberia 

Western British Africa, total 7 
Union of South Africa 


Sterling area countries ° 


GENERAL IMPORTS 


Northern North America__thous. 


Southern North America 
South America 

Furope-. 

Asia eu 

Oceania. . 

Africa 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Canada (incl. Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor) thous. of dol. 


American Republics, total 
Mexico. _. 
Central American Republics 
El] Salvador 
Guatemala 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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do 
do 
do 
do 
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do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


Turkey, 


do 
_.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
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do 
do 


do 
do 


do 
do 


do 
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do 
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UNITED STATES TRADE 


1951 


June 


338, 549 
173, 826 
18, 913 
48, 704 


236, 887 
311, 836 
60, 038 
18, 049 
3, 280 
3, 325 
42, 502 
24, 370 
4,012 
58, 470 
16, 648 
23, 745 
9, 241 
6, 463 
39, 534 


5, 420 


309, 233 
12, 635 
24, 603 
5, 006 
39, ORT 
41,811 

7, 826 
38, 214 
26, 140 

7, 095 
2. 820 

10, 050 
17, 094 
4, 252 

68, OS2 

14, 226 
1, 446 

16, 916 

131 
1: 


h 


22, 616 
3, 176 
5, 939 
4, 968 

165, 872 


1, 342 
3, 279 
1, 973 
4,414 
7, 313 
86H2 

1, 638 
21, 821 


163, 468 


192, 467 
95, 493 
171, 209 
178, 116 
178, 72 

58, 029 
55, 828 


192, 316 
250, 704 
23, 974 
15, 434 
2, 291 
5, 088 
34, 073 


4, 722 





June 


271, 403 


133, 095 
13, 106 


33, 851 


5, 443 


28, 152 


6, O95 


3, 008 


33, 785 


+, 606 





1, 691 


2, 324 


1, 866 | 


2, 167 
2, 451 
802 
S86 
15, 781 


94. 210 | 


179, 039 
87, 786 
134, 031 
99, 452 
131, 121 
18, 245 
36, 987 


178, 764 
207, 423 
25, 337 
13, 424 
2, 426 
4, 030 
29, 210 
4, 593 








July 


178, 004 
111, 235 

8, I89 
29, 211 


166, 181 
200, O74 
40, 308 
17, 765 
2, 274 
6, 869 
38, 294 
&, 963 


163, 700 
94, 536 
165, 758 
101, O85 
131, 955 
18, 566 
33, 364 


163, 572 
246, 076 
22, 20 
18. 504 
6, 560 
3, 325 
34, 124 
5, 244 








1950 


August 


185, 910 
113, 627 

9, 405 
23, 446 


97, 027 


160, 593 
120, 219 
219, 996 
120, 714 
142, 626 

16, 993 
39, 295 


160, 556 
322, 158 
26, 911 
17, 240 
5, 002 
3, 888 
54, 253 


3, 649 
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Novem- 
ber 


1Ni) 


, 535 
7,300 
7, 604 


380 
315 
749 
624 
020 
385 
O84 
706 
190 
190 


927 


5, O84 





228 
075 
s, 967 
7, 137 
394 


308 
378 
322 


2905 


264 


, 932 
24, 916 
3, 827 


tp 
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Decem- 
ber 


), 691 
, 650 
3, 839 
2,345 


O78 
¥, 230 
, 211 
5, 054 
), 020 
38, 463 
), 887 


9 


, 325 
, d47 
5, 126 
3, 594 
816 
5, 380 


2, 456 


2° 
53) 


, 281 
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231, 216 
6, 192 
24, 885 
4,130 
29, 209 
32, 381 
8, 275 
28, 425 
16, OS6 
6, O58 
3, 134 
&, O65 
13, 256 
4,129 
41, 899 
4, 255 
1, 426 
10, 636 
405 
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149 
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19, 586 
2, 904 
2, 496 

11, 136 
2, 861 
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1, 357 
5, 867 
5, 357 
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1, 060 


12, 436 | 


117, 055 | 


184, 671 
116, 191 
236, 433 
180, 503 
232, 972 
16, 012 
56, 944 


184, 541 
330, 934 
31, 546 
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150, 780 
11, 265 
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44, ONO 
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March 


318, 541 
193, 068 


18, 312 | 
50, 168 
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160, 848 | 


190, 763 
129, 184 
251, 816 
192, 635 
216, 353 

50, 827 

67, 097 


190, 738 
363, 105 
33, 050 
29, 418 
11, 878 
6, 933 
43, 636 
3, 376 


40/2 | 


994 | 





April 


386, 463 
216, 963 


16, 281 
48, 210 


263, 257 


307, 913 


61, 866 
19, 796 
2, 704 
3, 989 
48, 834 
19, 010 
3, 760 
45, 890 
13, 277 





32, 092 
7, 167 
41,331 
44, 491 
13, 863 
62, 470 
33, 994 
9, 397 





31, 932 
6, 065 
11, 450 
3, 413 | 
195, 662 


37, 575 


1, 981 


3, 413 | 


72, 514 
4, 261 
15, 799 
27, 241 
5, 806 
976 
13, 077 


2, 803 


1,956 | 
1, 968 | 
1,077 | 
4, 373 | 


4, 794 
996 

1, 370 
24, 574 


178, 932 


191, 741 
117, 823 
201, 779 
181, 772 
199, 506 
62, 682 
69, 466 


191, 576 


303, 226 


28, 996 
27, 670 
7,972 
5, 181 
41, 332 
3, 146 
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367, 777 


174, 829 
9, 725 
58, 934 


21, 097 
2, 807 
6, 827 
3, 556 


156, 693 


30, 800 
4,214 
3, 597 


51, 132 


15, 340 
24, 026 
4, 305 

2, 637 

8, O18 

683 


1,715 
2, 707 
2, 398 
5, 814 
&, O78 
852 

1, 433 
29, OSS 


158, 447 


202, 220 
99, 760 
207, 360 
189, 447 
179, 544 
63, 027 


76, 362 


202, 212 
291, 470 
26, 464 
18, 287 
4, 762 
4, 582 
33, 026 


5, 017 
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1950 


1, 506, 105 


781, 139 
65, 647 
166, 842 


907, 313 


, 193, 159 


222, 242 
144, 741 

9, 649 
74, 843 
190, 385 
72, 048 

8, 662 





116, 344 
30, 201 
14, 602 
190, 171 
34, S66 


198, 515 
126, 101 
37, 092 
18, 360 
42,615 
53, 564 
32, 584 
230, 730 
17, 933 
11, 665 
15, 734 
16, 715 


575 
4,109 
7, 002 


701, 381 
20, 980 
124, 915 
17,012 
54, 596 
193, 254 
18, 466 
41, 890 
123, 579 
10, 746 
10, 943 
50, 783 
12, 053 


7, 664 


11, 389 | 


10, 304 
17, 955 
14, 228 
9, 0O1 
5, 207 


60, 410 


626, 892 


882, 719 | 


556, 157 
815 003 
544, 548 
694, 364 
101, 032 
225, 609 


882, 154 


, 283, 651 


146, 784 
106, 071 
35, 710 
29, 610 
193, 479 
16, 857 
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8, 601 
14, 088 
10, 383 
28, 453 
34, 912 
17, 208 

8, 089 

117, 976 


897, 902 


1, 116, 020 


686, 836 


1, 288, 920 
1, 096, 281 
1, 179, 620 


265, 904 
370, 519 


223, 708 
25, 670 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 




































it 1951 1950 1951 January-June 
Item 
51 June June July August — | a ad January |February| March April May 1950 1951 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued | 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE—C ontinued 
5, 185 | | 
M), 238 American Republics—Continued t mm ilies pon io eer verre om — er. 00 
5g) | vi ( , 234 7,39 , 416 > oI 1,43 | , 5 | 4,94 od, B2c 4, 160 yl é BU, de 
— set . 7 912 83. 679 68, 762 63, 174 85, 428 | 84,856 | 100, 704 64, 452 68, 567 266, 890 | 468, 604 
ging de 16. 617 15, 070 13,534 | 19,521 | 15,336} 16,007 | 15,400] 27,584 | 22.004] 73,610 | 111, 888 
me bi: de 15, 587 42, 650 22, 675 20, 605 35,041 | 27,081 | 27, 616 19,237 | 27, 162 121, 940 | 163, 032 
ao “i. a do 4,615 5, 569 3, S66 5, OS! 4, 369 4, 326 | 3, 443 } b, 159 | aa’ a - +4 | a = 
- 3 55 1,13$ 3,4! 5, 27 25 25,298 | 33,492 16, 756 14, 828 39, 346 20, 806 
rugu: d 13, 550 11,132 3, 418 15, 27 25, 989 | 25, 29) 3 6, 756 | 14, 82% 39, 340 | 0, 8 
he i 265, 959 30, 251 25, O78 24, 905 29, 051 26, 167 | 26, 551 7 = | - = 159 4 106, - 
11,8: 5, 206 5, 23: ; 17 5, 5! 346 3,050 | 12,62 , 234 | 5, 597 
Netherlands Antilles do 1, 821 15, 206 15, 232 16, 758 7, 441 15, 55! 14, 346 | ) r | 
| | 
- | 
EUROPE | me aie ere 
86, 037 7 54, 35 3, 150 65, 267 186, 754 171,930 | 177,42 2, ¢ , 025, § 
- <p almadl sans yg oe 10° 433 ar cos gre an 7 530 26 014 21 039 19, 509 58,833 | 121, 579 
ona ie oT et aor o1'493 | 94° 7aR | -| ss —e 28,006} 40,558 | 156,796 
; 8, 27 2,61: 9,390 21, 423 24, 788 31, 784 26, 308 28, 006 : 6, 74 
a = a aaa a is 78 14, 756 18, 090 | 48 961 18, 212 21, 224 31,930 115, 062 
Germany do 6, 26 , 78 i, 17 75 , 090 8, 96 1 to 51 317 a on 
Greece __ do 265 924 659 1,459 4,416 2, 789 1,953 2,2 ,217 14, 491 
~ do 6, 590 9, 412 13, 904 11,945 13, 003 13, 590 13, 411 10, 901 40,414 75, 953 
Natl ;. 8, 938 7,316 9, 374 7,911 9, 463 11,205 | 10,541 10,103 | 25, 950 58, 428 
—— ao 2 2 065 4° 510 3" 590 3° 195 4.043 4° 944 3. 056 8,216] 19,491 29, 416 
ee do 1. 1025 1, 636 2028 3,177 2) 241 1, 625 2) 163 1, 796 7, 561 12) 557 
> 7 : , 02: » On 2,UZ) oO, 1d “~+ + Ve rag a anal or re ¢ 
eet ng yw 5 5, 069 4, 863 5,757 7, 928 10, 787 6, 365 6, 744 7, 680 35, oo 56, 290 
Sw itzerl: nd do 7, &, 069 &, O80 13, 457 11,73 10, 697 12, 675 11, 921 10, 162 £4, Cos 66, 836 
T rk ~ a do l ‘ 3, 680 4.854 5, 531 4,704 5, 286 7,010 16, 324 8,913 6, 784 =, ue 49, 418 
nited King cle 27,174 26, 416 36, 358 42, 585 32, 609 37, 238 38, 596 36, 643 43, 101 45,769 | 126, 293 240, 017 
— “3. 642 3, 001 5, 603 6, 691 5, 861 6, 384 6, 896 10, 840 7, 384 4,101 21,215 39, 223 
4.4 Fiale do 3 574 2) 730 3° 201 2 919 3,057 5, 104 4,091 3, 795 2,345 8,354 | 16,952 31, 659 
68287 i do 403 | gaa} a0 2.971 | 3,281 1,688} 2,418| 1,647] 2.918 1,243 | 8,007 10, 211 
sao | once mie = 5 784 "50 5,515 || 4,426| 5,833| 7119| 6273| si767| 5.637| 42974] 41,549 | 35,682 
99,673 aie =) oa I de 3" a7 4” 300 2 182 1) 439 1,899 2" 259 2) 153 1,338 92’ 207 1, 593 19, 872 12, 341 
99. 675 S.S.R do = 7 ia 2, 182 4 (yt 2, 208 2, 1 , 338 2, 207 - oe ae 
25 . j 306 < 1 877 770 S96 6, 032 5, 954 
248, 489 4 d do OR R25 1, 128 460 1, 306 1,413 1, 081 , bee ; ) i } 5, 9 
57, 252 on aadion tkia do 1, 695 1, 947 1,870 2, 264 2,311 3, 328 2,752 3, 137 2, 146 2, 116 14, 608 15, 431 
6), 7H4 . 
145, 892 ASIA AND OCEANIA 
44, 079 
17, 409 Western Asia, excluding Turkey, a 3 ; eae Peake nares sn _ 
60, 596 total thous. of dol 21, 255 9, 818 15, 281 11,330 17, 710 15, = ce 12, an 18, oa a, = 22, = 0077 - a 
31, 06 agin = oe 1 m0 “t~4 Los 3" 700 Yeas 1346 2,820} 3° 991 3,699 | 4. 891 7,310 23, 255 
31, 006 Iran do 3, 50S 9 2, 22 , 625 3,4 » Ids wee > oar peo pps o an 19° 677 | ” on 
38 ‘ ‘ 5s 3, 565 3, 005 ; 5 ; 2: <4 2, 647 | 2,627 | 2, 480 9, 677 18, 230 
554, O46 Kuwait do 4, 802 3, 652 3, 565 3,0 5 3 948 4,516 3,449 2, 227 2, G47 | ge eo sa see. | a 
42,173 Saudi Arabia do 3,439 1, 63 2, 541 2, 336 1, 407 3,076 | 2,760 | 2,334 | a - - a ne aoe is a 
11, 238 Far East, total do 210,399 137, 846 131, 560 143, 435 192, 862 180, OR2 224, 304 168, 190 eg — a } aye 190 138 oo’ aaa 
7 ~ British M 3, 315 5, 516 23 ; 39, 5 " ; 54, 82 65 38, 986 35, oa 20, 23, § 
82, 074 British Malaya do 36,315 25.516 ete 30, oe 39, 530 igo _ 7 po an - 4 . oa 24’ 887 a3 S87 
2, 786 Ye ( , 623 4,147 6,15 5, 8 }, 212 , 752 , 697 5, 023 3, 88 2, 381 a8, OS 33, 
- Ce vion 1o ‘ oo A a +4 a + 18, 307 12’ 688 5. 700 4, 946 2, 722 2, S86 57, 861 | 31,004 
1 ag - on aan k - anae 9’ 105 9) B53 16,852 | 31,677 | 20,503 | 325452) 32,178 | 25,897] 121,764 | 1737151 
wh Paki io "Tent ‘san 2 708 TY 28 2" 426 3402 | 5.098 | 6,804 5, 095 5,826) 6,220] 14,702 34,919 
QOS Jakic d 5, 876 2, 235 2, 70 ot 2, 426 3, 402 5, O¢ i, 8 5, OVE 9, br? 14, 102 lk 
nee oe ri 16 563 15, 577 13, 760 16, 750 19, 851 17,614 17, 640 | 16, 738 | 20, 101 17, 360 26, 810 73, 816 115, 212 
heed "32: 505 "9 ,976 || 20,321 | 23,264 | 33,603 | 19,455 | 25,550 | 19,751 | 19,526] 52.255 | 136,208 
indonesia do 18,322] 13,505 | 10,280) 14, 976 21,547 | 19,348 | 21606 | 31,987 | 991447} 31/165 | 30,382 | 107,024 | 169°399 
Philippines, Republic of do 25, 512 20, 420 19, 393 20, 734 21, 547 oo <a os ‘ 1, ad | ss ae ¢°-9 oa9 24” 240 71’ 833 
149, 425 aa do 49,771 "21 soe | aes || aziop | i970 | inaso| 92458 41,785 | 58,336 | 62,017] 70,242 | 233.617 
9, 420 Australi do 19,77 ‘ 2 8, Uh v, 4, US o, 7X oy | jee « ae | ov ; e i 
22, 055 New Zealand do 7,897 10, 204 9, 500 7,001 9, 728 2,643 | 3,684] 5,575| 8,682 4, 274 790 29, 250 30, 902 
54, 741 | | 
19, - AFRICA | 
958, 53 | ie ‘ or On 
j ; ‘ 3 3.5 2 393 : 6, 782 358 4, 832 | 4, 306 3, 688 | 6, 955 19,319 | 27,979 
inn fee peace yan 7 331 a4 ae H 968 : 3° 268 4) 572 486 | 291 19,652 | 12,936] 24,692 43, 167 
ps pe ) de 0,2 202 3 5, 96: 3, 26) of2 Ji : D ] , 0 
16,333 | —. British Africa, total 7 de 17, 276 12, 217 9, 456 5, 965 3 12, 873 13, 765 11, 481 28, 155 13, 960 20, 493 59, 959 106, 139 
13, 074 Union of South Africa do 14, 368 12, 213 8, 773 2, 225 11 17, 789 14, 830 vot Dl i rated __ an . Deed re 
L j - ‘ rc 2k 997 . 997 - ‘ » FOC . 9908 9 
11, 815 Sterling area countries 8 do 220, 885 132, 381 127,619 141, 512 176, 622 169,925 | 200, 139 158,605 | 227,169 | 227,117 216, 583 | 689,226 | 1, 250, 499 
83, 564 ‘ | ae wed . 
147,263 | 
24, 537 a . 1] . ma 
19, 189 UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS 
67, 507 S va : 
17, 985 | 
ECONOMIC CLASSES | 
i 7, 75 j 73, 469 | 3, Be 5,8 74, 167 73,226 | 228,638 | 204,827] 936, 46 076, 0: 
r = Crude materials thous. of dol 149, 362 192, O81 107, 752 141, 600 173, 469 | 186, 824 145, 804 174, 4 ne 228, = rata 936, a 1, 076, oa 
is oa Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 268 344 198 24 311 335 | 261 312 sil 410 267 280 = 
ert alue 270 215 217 222 2 252 25! 266 270 277 27 206 
28,453 | Pome 99 160 89 114 128 | 133 103 117 115 ‘ 148 , om . _ a 
¢ 9 ‘ A ry 2 Ee 26 se ate _ » - moO, ¢ > Do 9 32. 96: 37,§ 367, 35! f , 295 
a= Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 134, 818 58, 281 57, 324 56, 616 72, 109 80, 147 | 79, oo | wee ere a 1 ~~ v7 a 7 7 pon 
ei 0R0 } Indexes: Value 1936-38100 1,179 510 501 495 631 701 = = pe ae ‘oF on a 
rom | Unit value* do 227 192 195 191 195 197 19 03 | 209 | a3 | 217 193 mt 
ai Quantity do 519 266 257 259 323 355 351 | 493 | 519 = | ' ps = aa Poy 
= : . > an Sen ge eas ~ ko Foe - he o7e RQ OQ | 72 4 R23 71. 76 285, 682 31. 
897. 902 Manufactured foodstuffs. _ thous. of dol 83, 979 5O, 336 55, 163 41, a 53, i}, pe 56, a | 59, — 76, ao 83, = 71, ). a vod 
wae Indexes: Value 1936-38= 100 598 358 395 295 381 | j 06 422 : : 51] 9 
J , 53 iy 6 | 4 | 184 190 201 | 203 147 OF 
Unit value* do 204 144 53 162 166 | 164 170 168 | 190 : 20: a 19 
: 25 257 : 229 | : | 227 229 286 | 294 | 252 231 265 
Quantity do 293 2h) 257 183 229 248 227 226 a oa: aan = an a a 
116, 020 Semimanufactures thous. of dol 153, 963 93, 595 84,179 84, 64 106, 497 117 273 104, Pe 109, = 131, = ne 142, ro oie 77 oe 
. 586, 836 Indexes: Value 1936-38— 100 356 216 195 196 246 | 271 a3 a 4 <4 aa 4 oF 
ORS 920 Unit value do 210 168 166 170 a 4 4 = on “4 +4 33 rv 
08 981 Quantity do 169 129 _ 18 115 oe __, 12 we suntan | ste | seein beak 
a1) = Finished manufactures thous. of dol 756, 527 472, 420 463,111 426, 116 560, 882 610, 570 570, 560 603, po 759, i 7 ie 7 ve 6 ‘- po 
* ons’ On Indexes: Value 1936-38100 634 396 388 357 470 512 <8 oo <4 | a pa ol rend 
970 519 Unit value... do 201 175 176 175 186 192 192 195 198 | 201 | 202 77 198 
— Quantity do 315 227 220 | 204 254 266 249 260 | 322 | 32! 2 297 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
12. 7 96 266. | 302, ¢ 52, 0% 307, 977 3: 9, 386 354, 925 }1, 441,134 | 1,975, 555 
115.299 | Agricultural exports, total thous. of dol 310,135 | 262,340 181, 047 198, 696 266, 284 302, 201 252, 021 307, 977 331, 111 419, 386 354, 925 i 
9 eee Meat products and edible fats ; = aes he fa Rete les Tae ‘“ - 10 ee 
- 4 I thous. of Ib 81,910] 50,427} 45,852) 43,039 38,136 | 57,588 | 64,610 | 46,703 | 67,769 | 78, 680 80, 024 365, 4 419, 606 
175, O4« hous. of dol 19. 193 8, 289 8,112 8, 832 8, 285 12, 549 13, 837 11, 228 | 16, 369 18, pal wot ae ponlghes 
4 ae ; 3, 988 336 95s 16, 682 50, 624 92, 665 
149, 933 Dairy products and eggs do 27. 836 9. 205 &, 454 6, 895 9, 964 11,020 8, O88 9, 336 | 11, 864 17, 4 _ 4 a on Bp 
c . ‘ “ . ‘ on, " =e en s af — ‘ > =, BYeo Qe - « ~ — ¥ 38 § { 5 i 7 
38° 327 | Grain and preparations do 130, 592 59, 984 73, 850 61, 631 78, 102 86, 708 89, 383 122, 170 130, 718 176, 6 , 1d4 
293, 708 Wheat, incl. wheat flour e 7 Fa - 28, 958 39. 259 38. 603 59. 523 47.718 134, 689 256, 068 
“95, 67 thous. of bu 42,007 | 21,490 | 20,319 15, 494 19, 557 24,140 | 28, 95: 39, 256 38,603 | 59, 52 718 | 134,689 | 256, 068 
aa peo of dol 96, 070 40, 919 38,979 | 28, 643 || 36, 834 46, 064 55, 672 | 75, 884 | 75,976 | 120,661 | 101,023 265, 983 525, 286 





See footnotes at end of table 
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Agricultural exports 


Nonagricultural exports, total 


Item 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Fruits and vegetables 


Continued 


Continued 


thous. of dol 


Vegetable oils (expressed) and oil- 


seeds. 


thous. of dol 


Tobacco, unmanufactured 


Cotton, raw, excl. lint 


Rubber 
thetic rubber 


manufactures, 


thous. of Ib 
thous. of dol 


rs rales 
thous. of dol 
do 
incl. syn- 


thous. of dol 


Textile and textile manufactures. do 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire 


fabric 


thous. of sq. yd 


thous. of dol. 


} 


Piece goods wholly or chiefly of | 


Synthetic fibers 
Coal thous. 


Petroleum and produc 


thous. of sq. yd 


thous. of dol 
of short tons 
thous. of dol 
ts do 


Motor fuel and gasoline 
thous. of bbls_- 


thous. of dol 


Lubricating oils._thous. of bbls 


thous. of dol 


Iron and steel-mill products 


thous. 


Machinery, total 
Electrical !?__- 
Metal working " 
Other industrial 
Agricultural 
Tractors and parts 


Automobiles, parts and accessories '2 


Chemicals 


Medicinal and 
preparations 
Industrial chemica 

ties "2 


and related 


of short tons 

thous. of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

12 do 


do 
products !2 
do 


do 
Is and special- 
thous. of dol 


Economic CLASSES 


Crude materials 


Indexes: Value 
Unit value 
Quantity 


Crude foodstuffs 


Indexes: Value 
Unit value 
Quantity 


Manufactured foodstuffs 


Indexes: Value 
Unit value 


Quantity 
Semimanufactures 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value 
Quantity 


Finished manufactures 


Indexes: Value 
Unit value 
Quantity 


PRINCIPAL ComM( 


thous. of dol 
1936-38—100 
do 
do 
thous. of dol 
1936-38—100 
do 
de 
thous. of dol 
1936-38100 


do 
do 
thous. of dol 
1936-38—100 
do 
do 


thous. of dol 

1936-38— 100 
do 
do 


IDITIES 


Agricultural imports, total_thous. of dol 


Hides and skins “ 
Fruits, edible nuts, anc 
Cocoa or cacao beans 
Coffee 

Cane sugar 

Crude rubber 


Vegetable oils (expres: 
seeds _ . oan 


thous. of pieces 


thous. of dol 
1 vegetables 
thous. of dol 
thous. of Ib 
thous. of dol 
thous. of Ib 
thous. of dol 
thous. of Ib 
thous. of dol 
thous. of lb 
thous. ef dol 
sed) and oil- 
hous. of Ib." 
thous. of dol 


Tobacce, unmanufactured 


thous. of Ib 
thous. of dol 


Wool, unmanufactured 


t 


Fish, incl. shellfish 
Undressed furs. 
Burlaps. -- 


Silk manufactures 


hous. of Ib.'6 
thous. of dol 


Nonagricultural imports, total 


thous. of dol 
do 
do 

thous. of lb 

thous. of dol 
do 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25, 
103, 


93, 


299, 358 


147, 


216, 


158, 


7, 203 
6, 391 


370 


16, 
53, 
19, 
173, 


805 
264 
007 
YOR 

90, 223 
602, 384 

32, 399 
126, 568 

69, 285 
79 


44a 


016 


70, 


15 
, 


, 930 
602 


487, 
12, 


112 


29, 302 
11, 537 
2, 401 








UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS 


June 





21, 903 


5, 115 


119, 981 


180, 


119, 


7, 571 

5, 974 
36, 179 
31, 029 
391, 352 
12, 560 


4,414 | 


30, 801 
6, 735 


INITED STATE 


1950 









S COMM 





July August ve 
eT 
13, 676 12, 899 14, 114 | 
4, 976 2, 622 15, 879 | 
24, 525 | 46, 762 52, 666 
11, 603 24, 463 30, 549 
266,829 | 356,070 371, 870 
46, 137 64, 456 79, 185 
586,782 | 551, 797 700, 199 
5, 445 6, 053 9, 874 
32, 069 38, 9R2 52, 052 
35, 935 45, 633 | 45, 389 | 
9, 195 12, 124 13, 628 
&, 369 12, 429 11, 709 
3, 730 | 5, 640 6,114 
3,003 | 3, 274 2, 928 
26, 432 27, 935 26, 533 
40, 671 38, 144 48, 469 
1, 285 911 
6, 791 5, 158 
1,099 1, 101 
13, 157 13, 175 
244 249 282 
34,189 | 34,826 39, 616 
156,135 | 136, 421 178, 039 
28, 194 27, 321 40, 028 
15, 578 | 12, 857 16, 312 
72,041 | 59,815 81, 246 
9, 807 10, 859 7,819 
20, 411 18, 227 19, 545 
62, 927 62, 996 71, 071 
53, 412 57, 440 67, 141 
15, 530 17, 096 21, 468 
21, 453 22, 684 28, 095 


184, 503 223, 683 255, 472 
291 353 403 | 
206 212 262 | 
141 166 154 
154, 909 181, 499 142, 245 
546 639 501 
158 185 484 
119 32 104 
83,114 105, 894 73, 881 
263 329 234 
204 202 209 
129 163 112 
162, 700 184, 097 215, 610 
388 139 514 
188 196 220 
207 224 233 
116, 803 125, 456 156, 107 
293 | 315 392 
253 252 262 
116 125 150 
332, 039 410, 123 364, 943 
8, 593 8,314 7, 525 
11, 664 12, 483 11, 456 
14, 522 16, 492 
59, 304 44, 461 
15, 837 12, 995 ¢ 
238,189 | 277,034 82, 306 
105, 153 130, 836 88, ORS 
673, 728 |1. 007, 013 438, 142 
34, 213 53, 421 18, O89 
138, 320 158, 843 164, 488 
29, 967 39, 706 68, 419 
80, 199 104, 645 138, 532 
12, 063 17, 566 22, 936 
5, 721 10, 407 6, 765 
5, 202 &, 958 6, 167 
45, 332 48, 664 34, 892 
39, 257 46, 864 39, 188 
369, 990 408, 506 478, 372 
14, 045 15, 546 16, 270 
7,176 5, 042 8, 643 
30, 780 46, 319 40, 127 
6, 831 10, 094 9, O75 
2, 325 3, 182 | 4, 120 
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1951 


March 





354, 303 | 


82, 450 


933, 396 | 


11, 319 
85, 540 


79, 574 


27,914 


21, 709 
11, 956 
3, 404 
31, 317 
56, 127 
1, 687 
9, 481 
1, 533 
23, 213 
348 
55, 384 
224, 410 
46, 595 
16, 237 


102, 472 


12, 584 | 


31, 173 
104, 869 


78, 643 


309, 843 
189 


538, 894 


6, 537 


10, 728 
| 


21, 663 | 


108, 602 
32, 914 
309, 747 
153, 083 
770, 848 
40, 491 
141, 123 
74, 269 


103, 547 


21, 258 


8, 020 | 


6, 729 


2 F49 


5, 042 


84, 842 


494, 127 
12, 127 
11, 300 
30, 335 
8, 709 
3,717 





April 


21, 748 


32, 804 
18, 744 
480, O85 
117, 540 
933, 414 


10, 395 
79, O71 

73, 942 
25, 617 


21, 089 
12,113 | 
4,978 | 
44, 398 
59, 123 


1, 900 
10, 097 


- 


292 

48, O84 
229, 569 
48, 806 
17, 895 
101, 356 
13, 621 


31, 765 
108, 762 
82, 562 
25, 148 | 


35, 074 


330, 497 
522 
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159, 507 
562 
513 
109 
89, 619 
284 
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130 
214, 126 
511 
236 
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163, 402 
410 | 
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145 | 


470, 559 | 
« 6,212 | 
10, 918 | 
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96, 645 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS—Continued 




















| 
1951 1950 1951 January-June 
Item 7 “7 j| s i | 7 me Be — | 7 cs ae | ‘ yes coe 
June June July | August || — — | January indians March | April May 1950 | 1951. 
 . aa ae | | as: | 5 eae 
PRINCIPAL CoMMODITIES—Continued | 
| 
Nonagricultural imports—Continued 
660 Paper and paper materials | 
; thous. of dol 90, 093 66, 258 60,729 | 57, 157 || 67, 654 | 71, 213 | 74, 699 | 66, 690 78, 106 | 71, 332 | 85, 286 355, 140 466, 206 
603 W oodpulp__thous. of short tons 232 228 179 | 186 || 209 | 205 | 220 | 209 | 200 | 181 229 1, 204 1, 27 
thous. of dol 37, 993 21, 312 17, 426 | 18,645 || 23,790 | 24,646 27,869] 26,623 26, 578 25, 544 34, 330 112,714 178, 937 
529 Newsprint thous. of lb 865, 010 882,479 | 830,847 | 735, 209 1] 771,914 | 836, 088 798, 665 | 667,734 898, 074 | 793, 793 879, 173 ]4, 815,915 | 4, 902, 449 
104 thous. of dol 42, 025 40, 544 38,410 | 34,066 || 37, 167 41, 058 39, 742 32, 947 44, 222 39, 287 43, 525 221, 295 241, 748 
036 Petroleum and products | 1] | 
673 thous. of dol__| 52,714 47, 299 45,956 | 51,276 || 50,736 | 53,956 | 59,661 | 50, 531 49, 796 51, 087 52, 415 284, 979 316, 204 
813 Crude petroleum 
thous. of bbls 16, 547 14, 359 | 13, 816 15, 688 1] 13, 269 15, 185 | 16, 192 | 12, 772 | 14, 144 15, 081 16, 019 85, 406 90, 755 
540 thous. of dol 34, 543 30, 333 | 29, 112 32, 891 || 28, 353 | 30, 687 | 33, 240 27, 313 | 30, 197 | 32, 256 | 34, 010 184, 382 191, 559 
028 Diamonds, gems, cut but not set } | | | | | 
thous. of dol_- 5, 382 5, 055 4, 982 | 6, 189 || 4, 398 | 5, 192 | 5, 818 | 8, 111 6, 963 | 4,774 | 5, 535 25, 821 36, 583 
826 Nonferrous ores & metals incl. ferro- | } 1 | | 
, 843 alloys thous. of dol__| 82, 656 91, 701 74, 996 | 83, 723 | 90, 078 116.120 | 102, 196 | 71, 140 | 86, 281 79, 27' 65, 57 424, 075 487, 126 
Copper thous. of lb 97, 252 174, 586 57, 361 67,152 || 78,344 | 109,614 | 91,662 | 89,700 | 72,124 87, 624 93, 243 701, 456 531, 605 
075 / thous. of dol__| 24, 458 32, 771 12, 480 14, 600 || 19, 917 28, 118 | 23, 466 22, 662 17, 952 21, 909 23, 230 121, 998 133, 677 
, 522 Lead !8 thous. of lb__| 36,779 83, 046 71, 293 | 100,877 || 121,802 | 228,579 | 62,915 25,655 | 29,835 43,256 | 22,403 441, 379 220, 843 
387 thous. of dol__| 6, 328 9, 305 7,575 | 11, 145 16, 800 30, 509 | 9, 141 | 4, 224 4,828 | 7, 133 3, 740 46, 562 | 35, 394 
, 576 Tin 9 thous. of Ib__/| 10, 733 20,353 | 27,550 | 28, 045 | 14, 842 | 17,489 | 23, 253 | 11, 513 16,035 | 10,029 | 5, 683 113, 003 | 77, 246 
, 941 thous. of dol__| 12, 930 14,911 | 21,187 | 23,560 || 15, 182 | 19,158 | 27,066 | 15, 443 | 23, 219 | 13, 297 8, 002 83, 937 99, 957 
Chemicals and related products l. 1] 
, 809 thous. of dol__| 24, 689 9,451 | 7,531 10,924 || 22,101 | 23,422 | 26,691 | 25,826 | 29, 291 31,345 | 30,831 70, 794 168, 573 
, 787 u 
, 865 j a , ye y a f / ia RT 5a Fa I Ras ie ay A a, EE SR Sy 
, 407 | Data include M DAP shipments as follows: 1950, July, $47 million, August, $21 million ; ® This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addi- 
November, $54 million; December, $76 million; 1951, January, $52 million; February, tion to the countries shown. 
, 167 $95 million; March, $97 million; April, $83 million; May, $129 million; June, $113 million 10 Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: January-June 1950 and 1951, $559,000 and 
), 606 and January-June 1951, $568 million. $697,000 respectively. 
’, 900 ?See note of explanation at beginning of table. Type I “special category”’ exports 11 Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 
|, 679 include those commodities not reported separately; Type II, those commodities reported 12 Data exclude selected items in these groups after they were moved into “special 
5, 818 separately for which country of destination is not available. category”’ classes. See Foreign Trade Statistics Notes for June and September 1950. 
», 521 3 This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries 13 Imports for consumption. 
|, 267 shown. 14 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not reported 
2, 173 4 Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: January-June 1950 and 1951, $14,000 and in pieces. 
$53,000 respectively. 15 Oil equivalent. 
), 709 MDAP shipments reported separately in July 1950, as $46.9 million; August, $19.3 16 Clean content pounds. 
million; September, $25.0 million; October, $44.8 million; November, $51.9 million; De- 17 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers small 
1, 181 cember, $59.4 million; and in 1951, January, $48.5 million; February, $87.3 million; March, items of copper manufactures. 
$78.2 million; April, $45.6 million; May, $124.1 million; and June, $98.1 million; and 18 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also covers smal! 
7, 793 January-June, $481.8 million are included only in part, that part classed as ‘“‘special items of lead manufactures. 
category’’ exports being excluded as indicated in headnote. 19 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin content of ores. 
2, 902 5 The 10 Eastern European countries in the Soviet Bloc include Albania, Bulgaria, *Export indexes of crude and manufactured foodstuffs, particularly those of unit value 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania in addition to the countries shown. in 1950, are influenced by sales of large quantities of food products at prices considerably 
6 Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa and French West Africa. below market quotations. Such exports include sales from Government-owned surplus 
’ Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. and shipments on which subsidies were paid by the Department of Agriculture. 
* Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of December 31, 1950. 
al r . . . “ 
ssid Summer Travel Brightens as much dollar exchange. ' In France, the expansion of tourism. The Interna 
486 on 9 - dollar earnings from tourism in 1950 tional Union of Official Travel Organi- 
31 » Outlook for 1951 Tourism would have been sufficient to pay for zations, at its meeting in New York in 
on ei P about 30 percent of the French deficit January 1951 was confident of the con- 
"658 ne Sa BS) in merchandise trade with the United tinuation of the important role of travel 
515 _ ‘ izi j j 2 j i j i 
oo essary for mobilization, and that the States. Realizing this importance and in the international scene. The Union 
0, 666 travelers themselves contribute to its contribution to mutual security, not acted to set up in the near future an 
280 d : d only through its possibilities as pur- International Scientific Travel Research 
219 the development of understanding an at . : ‘ 
128 morale. chaser of military supplies but as a sta- Institute, to provide accurate, unbiased 
1, 381 The United States Government is bilizing factor basic to the internal polit- studies of all phases of the travel com- 
O38 aware of the part travel can play in ical security of Europe, the Economic plex. It also set up its operations for 
219 giving the rest of the world an enlight- Cooperation Administration has contin- two years in advance, indicating the gen- 
35, 829 . . ini 
404 ened view of the United States ideals ued to encourage Western European na- eral opinion throughout the world that 
283 and its way of life. As a part of this tions to rebuild and expand their tourist tourism must play its part in the future, 
pes country’s policy to spread the truth about facilities through the use of counterpart moving ahead toward the place it de- 
democracy, the President appointed an credits. Austria, whose tourist industry serves as an economic, social, and 
4: | Advisory Committee on Educational Ex- has been considered one of its foremost = Cultural instrument of the greatest 
8,7 change. The Committee is reviewing foreign exchange earners, has made re- importance. 
68, 013 and analyzing programs to promote what markable progress through moderniza- Particularly important, and illustra- 
21, 567 has been called the “fifth freedom,” the tion and expansion of facilities with tive of the active means taken by Euro- 
17, 290 freedom of movement of persons be- counterpart funds. The release of 112,- pean nations to continue to bolster their 
m4 oo tween the United States and other na- 800,000 schillings for these purposes has economies with healthy tourist indus- 
22' 739 tions. resulted in a rise in Austria’s earnings tries, have been the promotional cam- 
ten “Two-Way Street,” as the Commit- of foreign exchange (in dollar equiva- paigns of the European Travel 
15, 739 tee’s report is named, shows that Ameri- lents) by hotels from about $3,000,600 in Commission which have been so instru- 
25, 212 can life and institutions are being 1949 to $15,000,000 in 1950. Estimates mental in the resurgence of Europe as a 
09, 244 brought to peoples of other countries by indicate 1951 earnings will top $22,000, - tourist area. Emphasis this year has 
18, 478 the exchange of persons and materials. 000. been placed on personal-interest travel, 
48, 679 No way has been found that can better Other ECA aid to the European tourist meetings with European people, self- 
40, 208 or more certainly and definitely con- industry has been in the form of Tech- improvement, and education. The 
36, 627 vince, or inform, other peoples about the nical Assistance projects, such as a strong cooperation which has existed be- 
64, 866 United States than through personal, tourism-industry survey in Ireland, on- tween the European nations through the 
08. 213 face-to-face contacts between individu- the-spot studies of American hotel man- ETC will continue to be a major factor 
72, 201 als. agement and operation by specialists in 1951 travel, which will have a close 
oe The significant role which tourism from most ERP countries, and an over- relationship to the growing awareness of 
55,903 | Playsinthe economiesofmany European all survey of the Italian hotel industry. | the importance of better international 
19,461 | countries is well illustrated by the fact Internationally, as well as nationally, § Understanding. 
that no other British industry brings in strong moves are being made to continue (Continued on p. 31) 
eekly September 3, 1951 
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U. S. Buyer Sought for 
Pipe-Making Plant 


A buyer is sought in the United States for 
a push-bench pipe-making plant. The plant 
was originally ordered from Italy by a Uru- 
guayan firm for re-sale to Argentina in con- 
nection with a large-scale pipe-manufactur- 
ing project in the latter country, but the 
transaction was not completed. The plant, 
used in making seamless steel pipe, will be 
shipped from Genoa, Italy. 

A detailed description of the component 
parts and accessories, plus price information, 
is available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested buyers are invited to send offers 
to San Faustin S. A., 18 de Judio 1843, Monte- 
video, Uruguay. Copies of such correspond- 
ence may be sent to the American Embassy, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 


“Denmark Exports” 


A special English language edition of the 
“Borsen”, Denmark’s commercial and ship- 
ping daily, has been prepared under the 
title of “Denmark Exports” to acquaint 
United States businessmen with products 
and services available in Denmark. 

Articles dealing with Danish engineering, 
shipbuilding, cement production, the fishing 
industry, and other phases of Danish indus- 
trial and commercial activity are included. 

Copies of the publication may be obtained 
from any field office of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, or the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dutch Manufacturer Seeks 
U. S. Collaboration 


A Netherlands manufacturer of women’s 
hosiery—L. Ten Cate N. V.—wishes to enlist 
the collaboration of an American manufac- 
turer in a position to invest in the business 
latest types of machinery for producing full- 
fashioned hosiery. 

Interested parties may obtain further de- 
tails by communicating with the Institute 
for Netherlands-American Industrial Co- 
operation, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., 
or direct with L. Ten Cate N. V., Geesteren, 
Netherlands. 


Egypt Permits Export of 
Serap Jute Sackcloth 


The Egyptian Government has recently 
announced its decision to permit the export 
of 3,000 tons of scrap jute sackcloth to hard- 
currency areas. Egyptian exporters must 
submit their applications to the General Ex- 
port Control Office, in Cairo, accompanying 
such application by documentary proof of 
the opening of the necessary credit in hard 
currency. 
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It is stated that all quantities exported 
must be exclusively composed of 100 percent 
scrap jute sackcloth, and that each lot will 
be thoroughly examined by a committee of 
Egyptian customs officials before export per- 
mits will be issued. 

A list of Egyptian scrap jute sackcloth ex- 
porters will be available, subject to a charge 
of $1, from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from Department of 
Commerce field offices. 


WORLD TRADE LEA 
— 





_—_—_ 


ee 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


More About Television 
Station for Montevideo 


The Servicio Oficial de Difusion (SODRE), 
Montevideo, Uruguay, which plans to estab- 
lish a television station in Montevideo (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 2, 1951), 
has recently announced that general specifi- 
cations for the installation will soon be com- 
pleted and a call for bids issued immediately 
thereafter. 


DS | 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 
on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agricultural Equipment: 72. 
Batteries (Trucks): 67. 


Lithograph Process: 15. 
Machinery and Equipment: 4, 18, 27, 30, 


Bicycles: 1. 31, 38, 56, 63, 64, 65, 69, 71, 73. 
Biological Products: 2, 57. Medical and Pharmaceutical Products: 1, 
Ceramics: 34. 57, 68. 


Chemicals: 2, 21, 64, 68, 71. 
Clothing and Accessories: 19, 35. 
Construction Materials: 52. 
Cutlery: 11. 

Dental Equipment: 20. 
Dyestuffs: 72. 


Metal Products: 17, 23. 

Movie Films: 62. 

Monkeys: 25. 

Musical Instruments: 46. 
Optical Products: 13, 36, 52. 
Paper Products: 565. 

Electrical Equipment: 4. Patent (Threading Device): 24. 
Farm Machinery and Equipment: 8. Peat Moss: 39. 

Fiber Material (Phenolic Laminated): 49. Plastic Articles: 13. 

Firearms: 7. Radio and Television Equipment: 12, 59. 
Fishing Tackle: 43. Railway Bridge: 22. 

Foodstuffs: 26, 42, 44, 45, 47, 55, 58. Railway Equipment: 4, 6. 
Furniture and Accessories: 16, 23. Roadbuilding Equipment: 6. 
Glass- and Porcelain-ware: 33, 54. Sewing Machines: 12. 
Hardware: 57, 72. Silverware: 70. 

Herbs (Medicinal): 41. Techniques (Wood Articles): 9. 
Household Appliances: 10, 12. Textiles; 48, 60, 61. 
Insecticides: 50. Toilet Preparations: 5. 
Investment Opportunities: 15, 16, 17, 18. Tools; 32, 72. 

Iron and Steel Scrap: 37. Toys: 28, 40. 

Jewelry: 33. Traffic Signals: 7. 

Leather Goods: 19. Venetian Blinds (Roll-Type) : 29. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6, 7, Welding Powder: 44. 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 68. 
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It is reported that all systems—United 
States, British, and European—will be ac- 
cepted in the bidding, as SODRE has not yet 
determined the system to be adopted. The 
decision will be made after the bids are 
opened, by a technical commission already 
appointed by the Uruguayan Government. 

As mentioned in the earlier announcement 
noted above, the station is expected to be 
ready for operation by the end of 1952, and 
an appropriation of 1,100,000 pesos (1 pesos - 
US$0.52, July 1951) has been approved for 
the project. 

Firms wishing to participate in this project 
may communicate with Justino Zabala 
Muniz, President, Servicio Oficial de Difusion 
Radio Electrica, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—Emil Bertalanffy (manufac- 
turer of medical specialties), Unterach/At- 
tersee, is interested in a two-way licensing 
arrangement whereby the Austrian firm 
would manufacture medical products under 
United States license in Austria, or the United 
States firm would manufacture under Aus- 
trian license in the United States pharma- 
ceuticals, medical specialties, and surgical 
drugs. 

2. Austria—Biochemie G. m. b. H. (manu- 
facturer of antibiotics), Ing. Etzlstrasse IT, 
Innsbruck, offers to manufacture under li- 
cense, on a royalty basis, in Austria biological 
products and chemicals. 

3. Austria—J. Medinger & Sohne (manu- 
facturer of refrigeration chemicals), Schau- 
flergasse 2, Vienna I.,/1, seeks proposals from 
United States firms for the manufacture un- 
der license in Austria of refrigeration chemi- 
cal, known as “Freon,” and hydrosulphite. 

4. England—wW. R. Sykes Interlocking Sig- 
nal Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of light ma- 
chinery), 26 Voltaire Road, Clapham, London 
S. W. 4, desires to manufacture under United 
States license in England equipment similar 
to or associated with light electrical assem- 
blies, appliances for railway signal work, and 
garage tool and locomotive grease-lubrica- 
tion equipment, particularly equipment 
required for counting road vehicles. 

5. France—Parfums Jean Desprez (manu- 
facturer of perfumes and cosmetics), 17 rue 
de la Paix, Paris 2, wishes to license a United 
States firm to manufacture perfumes, 
colognes, lavender water, beauty aids, and 
lipsticks, using French firm’s brand name. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

6. France—Societe Anonyme des Usines A. 
Petolat (manjpfacturer of railroad cars and 
equipment), 69 Avenue du Drapeau, Dijon 
(Cote d’Or), is interested in manufacturing 
under United States license in France prod- 
ucts similar or allied to railway, conveying, 
and roadbuilding equipment. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

7. France—Rivolier Pere et Fils (SARL) 
(manufacturer of firearms, handcuffs, and 
traffic signals), 21-23 rue Cesar Bertholon, 
St. Etienne (Loire), offers for manufacture 
under license in the United States firearms, 
bicycles, United States patented handcuffs, 
traffic signals, and leg irons. 

8. France—Etablissements Simon Fréres 
(manufacturer of agricultural, dairy, and 
winery machinery and equipment) Rue 
Laurent Simon, Cherbourg, Manche, wishes 
to manufacture under United States license 
in France farm machinery and equipment, 
including agricultural and dairy equipment, 
refrigerators, fork-lift trucks, and miscel- 
laneous machinery. 

9. Italy—Fratelli Montina (manufacturer 
of wooden chairs and clothes hangers), S. 
Giovanni al Natisone, Udine, seeks licensing 
proposals from United States firms employing 
new techniques for processing and polishing 
finished wood articles, such as furniture. 

10. Netherlands — Electrische Apparaten- 
en Metaalwarenfabriek N. V., Rudolf Blik 
(manufacturer of electrical apparatus and 
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appliances), Waldorpstraat 38-44, The Hague, 
is interested in manufacturing under United 
States license in the Netherlands vacuum 
cleaners, floor polishers, small electric motors, 
flat irons, boiling rings, small electric heaters, 
and desk lamps. Also, firm offers its installa- 
tions and facilities to United States firms 
contemplating industrial operations in 
Europe. 

11. Netherlands—N. V. Metaalwarenfabriek 
“De Specht” (manufacturer of cutlery), 
Oosterlaan 33, Apeldoorn, offers its factory 
and facilities to United States firm contem- 
plating manufacturing arrangements in 
Europe. Firm’s modern plant is presently 
equipped to produce approximately 1,500 
dozen knives weekly, suitable for household 
and industrial use. 

12. Netherlands — Import-Maatschappij N. 
V. (manufacturer of household goods), 
Achterzeedijk 57, Barendrecht, Rotterdam, 
wishes to obtain United States patents 
and/or processes for the manufacture under 
license in the Netherlands of washing ma- 
chines, wringers, furniture, radio bodies, 
sewing machines, and billiard tables. Also, 
firm offers installation and facilities to 
United States firms contemplating industrial 
operations in Europe. 

13. Norway—@ra Fabrikker (manufacturer 
of plastics), Fredrikstad ¢, offers to manu- 
facture plastic articles under United States 
license in the Netherlands. 

14. Scotland — British Optical Manufac- 
turers (manufacturer of optical products}, 
133 Trongate, Glasgow, is interested in manu- 
facturing under license in Scotland optical 
products, particularly rimless mounts, and 
invites capital investment by United States 
firm. Also, firm offers Scottish license, with 
specialized processes, to United States firm 
desiring to manufacture reinforcing wires, re- 
inforced sides, and reinforced half curl sides, 
gold filled and nickel, suitable for spectacle 
frames. 

15. Scotland — Gilmour and Dean, Ltd. 
(printer of fancy box papers), 97 Fordneuk 
Street, Glasgow, S. E., seeks licensing pro- 
posals from United States firms for the rights 
to use process for reproducing color work 
with lithographic plates. Firm would also 
consider proposals for capital investment. 

16. Scotland—H. Morris & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of furniture), 147 Milton Street, 
Glasgow C. 4, wishes to manufacture under 
United States license in Scotland all types 
of light alloy, plastic, and other specialty 
furniture, principally consumer items. In 
exchange, firm offers to United States firm 
complete drawings, jigs, tools, routing 
schedules, designs, and marketing and ad- 
vertising lay-outs for its products. Proposals 
for capital investment would be considered 
by Scottish firm. 

17. Scotland—-Munro & Miller, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of seamless welding pipe fittings), 
Chesser Tube and Forge Works, Sighthill, 
Edinburgh, is interested in manufacturing 
under United States license in Scotland any 
fabricated steel plate products or pipework. 
Proposals for capital investment would be 
considered by Scottish firm. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared.. 

18. Scotland—William Ross & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of gun metal valves), Mont- 
rose Avenue, Hillington, Glasgow, invites 
capital investment and licensing proposals 
from United States firms for the manufacture 
in Scotland of gun metal valves. 


Import Opportunities 


19. Belgium—Manufacture de_ Bretelles 
“FOR EVER” S. A. (manufacturer), 35, rue 
du Poincon, Brussels, seeks United States 
market and agent for 500,000 each annually 
of leather belts (men’s and women’s) and 
suspenders. Ship p ing instructions re- 
quested. 

20. Belgium—S. A. Omnium Belge de Four- 
nitures Dentaires (manufacturer, exporter), 
32, rue Biddaer, Brussels, has available for 
export dentist’s chairs and dental equipment. 


21. Denmark—Chemas (export merchant), 
Kirkebjergalle 35, Copenhagen Vanl¢se, (P. O. 
Box 185, Copenhagen K), wishes to export 
and seeks agent for chemicals, including ink 
for ball-point pens, casein cold water glue, 
aniline dyes (I. G. Farben origin), and vari- 
ous other chemicals. 

22. England—Civitas Trading Corporation, 
Ltd. (export merchant), Wigmore House, 10 
Duke Street, London W. 1, offers for immedi- 
ate shipment one British-made wnit con- 
struction railway bridge, deck type, 100 feet 
in length and aproximately 110 long tons in 
weight, ready for erection. Photograph and 
schedule of material available from English 
firm on request. Price quotation c. i. f. New 
York may be obtained from th Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. England—John Lawrence & Co. 
(Dover), Ltd. (manufacturer), Charlton 
Green, Dover, Kent, offers on an outright 
sale basis first quality, hand-made, antique 
furniture handles, regency mounts, claws, 
and castors, in monthly quantities valued at 
£1,000. Booklet containing price list and 
pictures obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. England—S. T. Wini-Thread, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 15 Warwick Row, Coventry, 
Warwicks, offers to sell patent for multi- 
needle threading machine. Illustrated liter- 
ature available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. French West Africa—Le Bouedec, 
P. O. B. 84, Bamako, French Sudan, is in a 
position to export several hundred monkeys 
yearly, suitable for use in infantile paralysis 
(polio) research. 

26. Germany—G. M. Daneker & Soehne 
(manufacturer), 11 Graf-Edzardsstrasse, Em- 
den, offers on an outright sale basis approx- 
imately 130,000 liters net of medium-cut 
sauerkraut and sauerkraut juice, packed in 
used Scotch or Norwegian barrels, containing 
about 120 liters (120 kg.), or new or used 
German barrels, containing 100 liters (100 
kg.). Inspection available at firm’s factory 
located at Georgsheil/Ostfriesland. 

27. Germany—Anton Ellinghaus, Maschin- 
enfabrik und Apparatebauanstalt K. G. 
(manufacturer) , 4-6 Oelder-Strasse, Beckum/ 
Westf., offers to export various types of con- 
tainers, tank-trucks, distilling apparatus, and 
autoclaves. Illustrated literature (in Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Germany—J. Herman Nachf. G. m. b. 
H. (manufacturer), 1-3 Leckerbauerstrasse, 
Muenchen-Pasing, Bavaria, offers on an out- 
right sale basis toy animals made mainly of 
plush. Illustrated booklet (in German and 
English) obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Germany.—The Kauffmann K. G., Rol- 
laedenfabrik (manufacturer), 16-18 Burg- 
understr., Koeln a. Rhein, wishes to sell 
production rights for a roll-type venetian 
blind. Illustrated pamphlet (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Germany—H. Krantz, Maschinenfabrik, 
H. Kranz Soehne (manufacturer), Indus- 
triestrasse, Aachen, seeks United States mar- 
ket and agent for tertile machines. Tllus- 
trated literature (in German) obtainable on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Germany—J. G. Merckens K. G. (manu- 
facturer), 62 Bachstrasse, Aachen, offers to 
export and seeks agent for boiler equipment. 
Illustrated leaflets (in German) available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Germany—-K. W. Mueller (manufac- 
turer, exporter, wholesaler), 35-37 Wahm- 
strasse, Luebeck, wishes to export and seeks 
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agent for high-quality watch parts and 
watchmaker’s tools, quantity according to 
order. Illustrated catalog available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Departmnet of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

33. Germany—Fritz Zenkner (export 
agent), 151 Friedrichstrasse, Schirnding 
Oberfr., Bavaria, offers on an outright sale 
basis Gablonz imitation jewelry and glass 
and porcelainware. 

34. Italy—Cav. G. Bitossi & Figli (exporter, 
importer, manufacturer), Montelupo Fioren- 
tino, Florence, is interested in contacting im- 
porters and/or agents handling artistic and 
commercial ceramics. Illustrated catalog 
with price quotations is available for review 
purposes in the Commercial Office of the 
Italian Consulate General, 37 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

35. Italy—La Tessilco (manufacturer), Via 
Volta 52, Como, desires to export and seeks 
agent for best quality pure silk and chiffon 
squares and scarves, quantity according to 
order. Independent inspection available in 
Italy at buyer’s expense. 

36. Italy—O. R. I. G. A., S. r. 1. (manufac- 
turer), Via Santa Sofia 19, Milan, seeks 
United States market and regional agents 
(New York, Chicago, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, and Houston) for 5,000 pairs 
monthly of unbreakable sunglasses with 
graduated color, available in approximately 
(10 shades. Independent quality inspection 
may be made in Italy at buyer’s expense. 
Price quotations and representative samples 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Netherlands — Handelsondernem- 
ing “Jordana” (Commission merchant), 42 
Dibbetstraat, The Hague, offers to export and 
seeks agent for first- and second-grade iron 
and steel scrap. Potential United States 
buyers requested to state specific shipping 
instructions. 

88. Netherlands—Hart Nibbrig & Greeve 
(wholesaler), 9la Parkstraat, The Hague, 
offers to sell a completely new and unused 
hydraulic stretching and forming press suit- 
able for shaping of metal. Specifications: 
Maximum length overgripping frame 8 feet; 
working pressure, 3,000 pounds per square 
inch; speed of main ram 0.2 inch per second; 
hydraulic power by Mono Radial pumps; 
single type, 280 tons power, equipped with 
pump and traversing motors and modern 
control panel. Firm indicates that customer 
who originally ordered machine is unable to 
accept delivery. 

39. Netherlands—Pieter K. Kooiman (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, bulb and seed 
grower), 77 Westeinde, Enkhuizen, offers for 
export peat moss, packed in jute bales. Price 
information and analysis will be furnished 
by Netherlands firm. 

40. Netherlands—N. V. Nederlandsche 
Vachten Industrie (manufacturer, exporter), 
2 Molenpad, Heerde, Gelderland, seeks 
United States market and agent for 2,000 
lambskin animal toys (weekly.) Further de- 
tails and samples obtainable from Nether- 
lands firm. 

41. Netherlands—Pharmaceutisch Labora- 
torium Eldersveld (grower, exporter), 19 
Papeweg, Wassenaar, offers on an outright 
sale basis high-quality medicinal herbs used 
for the preparation of pharmaceutical and 
medicinal products. United States buyers 
requested to state specifically kind of herb 
desired. 

42. Netherlands—Max Ternbach (export 
merchant), 66 Koninginnegracht. The 
Hague, offers on an outright sale basis high- 
quality foodstuffs, including dairy products, 
canned fruit, vegetables, meat and fish, dried 
vegetables, confectionery, and chocolate, 
quantity according to agreement. Firm will 
furnish detailed information about specific 
product required. 

43. Norway—Helge Lanes (manufacturer), 
11 Sannergaten (P. O. Box 651), Oslo, offers 
on an outright sale basis for immediate 
shipment 4,000 artificial (tin) bait (made 
of lead), antimony, and tin in fish form, 
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with fish hook of steel attached. Price in- 
formation and representative samples avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44. Norway—S. Naess & Co. (export mer- 
chant), 12 @vre Slottsgate, Oslo, offers on an 
outright sale basis the following: (1) Canned 
fish cakes, made of very good quality salt- 
water haddock and fried in best quality vege- 
table fat; large size tin weighs 1 pound 134% 
ounces, 24 tins per case (48 half-size tins 
per case), daily capacity 10,000 tins; (2) 
canned fishballs, made of firm and finely 
chopped salt-water haddock, packed in tins 
weighing 1 pound 13% ounces, 24 tins per 
case (48 half-size tins per case), daily capac- 
ity 10,000 tins; (3) very good quality weld- 
ing powder suitable for welding aluminum 
and alloys, known as LITHAL N. FLUX (Nor- 
wegian patent). Price information and sam- 
ple labels for all items listed and detailed 
information for item 3 available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Please specify item 
number when requesting loan material. 


Export Opportunities 


45. England—J. Johnson & Son, Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables), 47-61 Great Nelson Street, Liverpool 
3, seeKs purchase quotations and agency for 
all grades of fresh fruit and vegetables, pri- 
marily dessert apples. 

46. France—‘S. E. B. I. M.” Socéité d’Ex- 
ploitation de Brevets d’Instruments) (im- 
porting distributor), 24 rue de la Mésange, 
Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), desires to import all 
types of plastic musical instruments (flutes, 
concertinas, accordions, and clarinettes) 
with exclusive rights to sell in France and 
French Colonies. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

47. Germany—Friedrich Bohne (importer), 
28/30 Friesenstrasse, Bremen, is in the mar- 
ket for 100-ton lots of lard (steam and re- 
fined), fat backs, and frozen meat. World 
Trade Directory Report being prepared. 

48. Merico—Conpafiia Mexicana de Telas, 
S. A. (manufacturer), Apartado Postal 77, 
Hidalgo Poniente 252, Monterrey, is in the 
market for 50,000 to 100,000 meters of plain, 
printed, and plaid cotton flannel, suitable 
for retail business. 

49. Mexico—Distribuidora Radio City (im- 
porting distributor of radio parts, accessories, 
and novelties), Apartado Postal 857, Platon 
Sanchez 1639 Norte, Monterrey, requests 
purchase quotations for 200 pieces or more of 
phenolic laminated fiber material suitable for 
the manufacture of gears used in coin-oper- 
ated juke boxes, in squares of 6 by 6 by % 
inches, or 6-inch circles, order subject to 
inspection of sample. 

50. Nicaragua—Emilio Chamorro Benard 
(importing distributor), Apartado 29, Gra- 
nada, is interested in contacting manufac- 
turers of insecticides. 

51. Nicaragua—Griffith & Co., Ltd. (for- 
merly J. L. Griffith & Co.) (distributor), 
P. O. Box 113, Managua, wishes to contact 
manufacturers of hardware aryticles, includ- 
ing nails, barbed wire, and corrugated iron 
sheets. 

52. Nicaragua—Enrique Pereira (importing 
distributor), Plaza de la Recoleccion, Leon, 
requests price quotations from manufactur- 
ers of construction materials and optical 
materials and supplies. 

53. Nicaragua—Rodolfo Quinteros P. (dis- 
tributor), Apartado Postal 142, Managua, is 
interested in contacting manufacturers of 
cotton and rayon goods. 

54. Nicaragua—Bacaro Salomon (distribu- 
tor), Apartado Postal 82, Calle Cabezas 523, 
Bluefields, requests price ‘quotations from 
manufacturers of glass-, enamel- and alumi- 
numware. 

55. Union of South Africa—National Cold 
Storage (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), P. O. Box 910, 
Johannesburg, seeks purchase quotations for 
spices and paper (greaseproof and kraft). 





Agency Opportunities 


56. Belgium—Oscar Eloy (sales agent), 75, 
Boulevard Léopold III, Peruwelz, seeks agency 
for tertile machinery, suitable for woolen and 
hosiery mills, and nylon and mercerized cot- 
ton yarns. 

57. Germany—Herbert Raetzer (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 11 Heinrich-Heine-Strasse, 
Osnabrueck, wishes to act as agent for United 
States exporters of antibiotics and pharma- 
ceuticals suitable for human and veterinary 
medicine. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
58. Germany—Hans Schacht (formerly 


Schacht & Renz), (commission merchant, 
broker), 21 Hohenlohestrasse, Bremen, de- 
sires to act as agent for U. S. sugar factory 
and wheat mill wishing to export to Ger- 
many. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

59. Italy—F. I. A. R. (Fabbrica Italiana 
Apparecchiature Radioelettriche) (agent and 
retailer), 9 Piazza Castello, Turin, wishes to 
obtain agency in Italy for the sale of tele- 
vision apparatus and spare ports. 

60. Union of South Africa—Haes Gledhill 
& Co. (manufacturer’s representative), 16 
Bradlows Building, Market and Von Brandis 
Streets, Johannesburg, desires to act as 
agent, on a commission basis, for first-class 
manufacturers of tertiles, such as cotton 
piece goods, khaki drills, and jeans. 

61. Union of South Africa—Olsen & Co., 8, 
Auld-Kirk Buildings, 355a, Point Road, Dur- 
ban, desires to act as exclusive representative 
of mill, or sole distributors of piece goods, 
such as flannels, cotton prints, bleached and 
unbleached grey sheeting, khaki drill, sateens, 
and cotton poplin. Samples and price lists 
are requested. Also, firm invites correspond- 
ence for manufactures of other lines desiring 
to be represented in Durban on a commission 
basis. 


Directory Report being 


Foreign Visitors 


62. Argentina—Nestor Pedro Maciel Crespo, 
representing S. A. Cinematografica Argen- 
tina Lumiton (motion-picture production 
company), Cangallo 1856, Buenos Aires, is 
interested in promoting distribution of Ar- 
gentine films. Scheduled to arrive latter 
part of August, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Argen- 
tine Consulate, 12 West Fifty-sixth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Holly- 
wood, and Los Angeles. 

Current World Trade Directory 
being prepared. 

63. Australia— Edward Charles. Pethe- 
bridge, representing R. Lohn & Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 389-99 Macaulay Road, Kensington, 
W. 1, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
obtaining technical information on ma- 
chinery for use by bakers in bread making 
and bread wrapping, as well as by butchers 
in sausage making; also, desires information 
regarding machinery for making jam. 
Scheduled to arrive latter part of September, 
via New York City, for a visit of 1 month. 
U. S. address: c/o Australian Trade Com- 
missioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New. York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. 

64. Australia—Philip S. Yates, represent- 
ing Arthur Yates & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, seed growers and nurserymen), 
184 Sussex Street, Sydney, is interested in 
buying from United States firms seeds and 
seed-processing machinery, as well as chem- 
icals for pest and disease control. Scheduled 
to arrive latter part of September, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Ferry Morse Seed Co., 500 Paul 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, New Or- 
leans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

65. Belgium—Jean Theunissen, represent- 
ing S. A. de Constructions Mecaniques “Mon- 
diale” (engages in series production of pre- 


Report 
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Australia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The Federal Cabinet in June approved a 
Defense Preparations Bill designed to enable 
Australia to meet a war emergency without 
a prolonged period of dislocation, delay, and 
makeshift action. The Prime Minister told 
the Australian Loan Council that the Com- 
monwealth and the States were attempting 
to carry out too many projects in the light 
of available resources of manpower and ma- 
terial, and requested their cooperation in 
reducing public works. It was also reported 
that all States would appoint joint commit- 
tees to work with the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment on economic problems. The com- 
mittees are to deal with power, transport, 
water supplies, coal, and material priorities. 
However, a force militating against complete 
cooperation on such matters continues to be 
the basic political difference between the 
parties that comprise the Commonwealth 
and State Governments. 

Business and commercial interests were 
concerned Over proposed items that might 
be included in the 1951-52 budget. Industry 
anticipated an early announcement of new 
controls on capital issues and consumer 
credit, and the imposition of increased rates 
of income, sales, and company taxes. 

Although the Commonwealth continued to 
experience a high degree of pastoral and in- 
dustrial prosperity, continuity of production 
and economic activity in general were handi- 
capped by power restrictions and shortages 
of solid fuels, basic materials, and labor. 
Retail market shortages continued in several 
basic foodstuffs, and shipping delays ham- 
pered the free flow of needed materials. 

Metropolitan trading was brisk in June, 
and credit sales accounted for an increasing 
proportion of total sales. The growing con- 
cern felt over the steady increase of infla- 
tionary pressure was reflected in the stock 
market, where declines were experienced, as 
traders debated the possible extent of the 
Commonwealth -Government’s anticipated 
program to combat inflation. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Weather conditions in all States except 
Queensland were improved in June as rain- 
fall broke the dry spell that had persisted 
through April and May. Queensland contin- 
ued to be particularly dry, but some relief 
was obtained from late June rainfall, and 
pasturage and crop conditions throughout 
the Commonwealth were reported as favor- 
able. Fairly mild temperatures with the 
June rains encouraged new growth of grasses 
and generally improved pastoral prospects. 
Sowing was concluded in most wheat-grow- 
ing areas, and satisfactory germination 
seemed assured. 

The Federal Parliament approved a meas- 
ure to raise the retail price of sugar by 
14d. to 644d. per pound. The new retail 
price to become effective in a given State has 
to be approved by the State Prices Minister. 

Milk deliveries to householders in Sydney 
were curtailed because of declines in avail- 
able supplies. A shortage of butter was ex- 
perienced in Queensland and New South 
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Wales, and it is anticipated that this short- 
age will continue until the Australian 
spring months. In several urban areas, egg 
supplies in June were inadequate for do- 
mestic needs, and potatoes were difficult to 
obtain. Mutton and lamb were scarce, rela- 
tive to the available supplies of other meats. 
The shortages in these foods, although not 
actually a serious threat to Australian nu- 
tritional standards, caused considerable 
inconvenience. 

During June, there was evidence of in- 
creased pressure by wheat growers for a 
higher home consumption price for wheat 
sold for stock feed. The home consumption 
price for wheat was 7s. 10d. ($0.93) a bushel, 
and growers maintained that this price was 
unsatisfactory in view of the higher prices 
being paid for world wheat. The Minister 
for Commerce and Agriculture announced 
that approval had been given for the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board to make direct financial 
arrangements for payments to growers from 
funds held in the various wheat pools. 

The Australian wool season closed at the 
end of June with prices irregular, but well 
below the March high. The wool check for 
1950-51 reached a record of A£636,330,574 
from the sale of 3,547,195 bales. The value 
of the preceding season’s clip was A£286,628,- 
911 from 3,593,756 bales. The average value 
of the 1950-51 clip was A£179 7s. 9d. a bale 
and 144.94d. a pound, against A£79 15s. 2d. a 
bale and 63.77d. per pound for the 1949-50 
season. 

INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Statistics released by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics in June 
emphasized the growth of Australia’s indus- 
tries. On June 30, 1950, there were 41,588 
factories employing 917,661 people. The 
number of factories rose from 26,941 in 1939 
to 31,184 in 1946 and to 40,070 in 1949. The 
total paid in salary and wages to the 565,106 
employees in 1939 was A£106,743,000, but in 
1950 the payroll totaled A£385,895,000. 
Value of output increased from A£500,- 
420,000 in 1939 to A£1,645,000,000 in 1950. 

Little improvement was evident during 
April in industrial activity as compared with 
March output. However, during May small 
gains were recorded in the quantitative out- 
put of motor tires, floor coverings, sulfuric 
acid, hosiery, woolen and worsted yarn, re- 
frigerators, internal combustion engines, 
electric motors, men’s shirts, and footwear. 

Statistics on June production are not 
available, but reports from industry indicate 
that, except for interruptions caused by 
electricity ‘“black-outs,”’ most manufacturing 
industries worked steadily but, in many in- 
stances, routine was dislocated by shortages 
of various materials. Stocks of pig iron were 
low, the average foundry having about 14 
working days’ supply. A shortage of lead 
threatened battery production, and, in gen- 
eral there was a scarcity of most types of 
nonferrous metals. Tin-can manufacture 
in New South Wales was reduced by 30 per- 
cent in June because of reduced supplies of 
tin plate from the United Kingdom and the 
United States, and grave concern was felt 
by food preservers over future prospects of 
obtaining needed quantities of tin plate. 









Production of ingot steel at Newcastle and 
Port Kembla in June was estimated at 111,- 
0 long tons, compared with 110,000 long 
tons and 124,000 long tons in May and April, 
respectively. Iron ore shipped from Whyalla 
in June totaled 147,000 long tons compared 
with 208,000 long tons for the preceding 
month. Decline in steel production was at- 
tributed to inadequate coal supplies; plants 
were operating at an estimated 60 percent 
of capacity. The volume of coal production 
in New South Wales, the principal Australian 
source of black coal, totaled 6,439,787 long 
tons for the period January 1 to July 14. 
Production for the same period in 1950 was 
6,496,870 long tons. Strip mining accounted 
for a larger proportion this year—998,147 
long tons as against 766,540 in the 1950 pe- 
riod. 

The supply of raw cotton and cotton goods 
in Australia continued short, and trade rep- 
resentatives contend it is unlikely that there 
will be any improvement for the next 12 
months. Australia normally consumes about 
80,000 bales of raw cotton annually. Initial 
allocation of 3,000 bales to Australia has been 
made by the United States for the 4 months 
commencing August 1. Raw cotton from 
Brazil and Pakistan is being imported, but 
it is reported that the price is about 20d. 
per pound higher than for the United States 
cotton. 

Concern was felt in Australia over the 
Iranian oil dispute. The Minister for Na- 
tional Development said that Australia’s im- 
ports of oil from Iran accounted for 30 per- 
cent of the Commonwealth’s total require- 
ments, but if supplies were eliminated from 
this source, alternative sources were Indo- 
nesia and Borneo. Commonwealth Oil Re- 
fineries, a subsidiary of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. and one of Australia’s five refineries 
of petroleum products, has been the hardest 
hit by the Iran crisis. This company for- 
merly obtained most of its supplies from 
Abadan. 

Announcement was made from Darwin 
that Northern Territory miners were reported 
to have found rich deposits of tin and wol- 
fram at Mt. George, Wolfram Hill, and 
Hatches Creek. First crushes of ore from 
Hatches Creek were said to have yielded a 
high proportion of wolfram. 

Leading articles in the Australian press 
called attention to the slow turn-round of 
ships in Commonwealth ports and the re- 
sulting increase in shipping costs and di- 
minuation of the number of ships on the 
Australian run. This position continued to 
be due to a combination of factors—numeri- 
cal inadequacy of the present labor force to 
meet demands, deterioriation in the effec- 
tiveness of the present labor force, and in- 
adequate mechanical equipment. 

In a statement at Melbourne on June 5 
the Minister for Immigration said that of 
the 46,727 immigrants that had arrived in 
Australia in the first 4 months of 1951, 26,000 
or 57 percent, were British. More than 500,- 
000 immigrants have arrived in Australia 
since the end of World War II. The total 
intake in 1951 is expected to fall to about 
150,000, owing to the ending of the IRO dis- 
placed-persons program, and the anticipated 
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decision of the Commonwealth Government 
to restrict further immigration. 

Postal, telegraph, and telephone charges 
are expected to increase as a result of a bill 
which the Postmaster General introduced 
in the House of Representatives on June 
28. Letter postage will probably be increased 
early in July from 3d. to 314d., private 
telephone rental from A£7 to Af£11 per year, 
local telephone call charge from 2d. to 3d., 
and the minimum telegraph rate from 1s. 9d. 
for 14 words to 2s. 3d. for 12 words. 


FINANCE 


The Treasurer told Parliament on June 20 
that the Government would end the finan- 
cial year on June 30 with a A£45,000,000 sur- 
plus. This amount was to be added to the 
A£50,000,000 set aside in the last budget 
for the purchase of strategic materials and 
equipment. 

The Government also reintroduced the 
Commonwealth Bank Bill repealing the 
Banking Act of 1947 and placing the Com- 
monwealth Bank Board under the Chair- 
man of the bank Governor. Amendments 
are also being made by the Commonwealth 
Government to the Capital Issues Regula- 
tions to reduce from A£25,000 to A£10,000 the 
amount of additional capital a company 
may issue without approval of the Capital 
Issues Board. 

Banking statistics continued to reflect the 
country’s prosperity, and the volume of the 
Commonwealth Bank’s “gold and balances 
held abroad” increased from A£705,300,000 
as of May 16 to A£717,500,000 on June 20. 
However, slight declines were felt in deposits 
and bank clearings. Total deposits of the 
nine large trading banks in Australia fell 
from A£1,296,900,000 in April to A£1,291,700,- 
000 in May, and bank clearings declined 
from A£251,500,000 to A£250,600,000 during 
the same period. The note issue, however, 
continued to increase, and on June 20 to- 
taled A£274,500,000, the highest point on 
record. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Including bullion and specie, the total 
trade for the 11 months ended May 30, 1951, 
showed an export balance of A£236,743,000, 
the value for exports reaching A£904,964,000, 
and imports totaling A£668,221,000. For the 
comparable 11 months in 1949-50, the export 
surplus was A£76,443,000 with exports at 
A£566,068,000 and imports at A£489,625,000. 
Shipments of flour, wheat, apples, and zinc 
from Australia during the first 11 months 
of 1950-51 were larger in quantity than 
similar exports for the same period in 1949-— 
50. Shipments of other important products 
were smaller in quantities in the first 11 
months of 1950-51 than in the like period 
of 1949-50. 

The increase in total imports for the 11 
months ended May 1951, as compared with 
imports for the corresponding period in 
1949-50, was principally attributed to the 
purchase of substantial quantities of ma- 
chinery, motor vehicles, and metal manu- 
factures to support the country’s develop- 
ment programs. In addition, the rise in the 
value of such imports as newsprint, chemi- 
cals, timber, rubber, tin plate, and petroleum 
contributed to the increased costs of imports. 

The value of imports of metals, metal 
manufactures, and machinery for the first 
11 months of 1950-51 was A£262,817,000; 
similar imports for the like period in 1949-50 
totaled A£208,408,000. Imports of manufac- 
tured fibers, textiles, and apparel in the 
1950-51 period were valued at A£122,830,000 
and in the 1949-50 period at A£92,277,000. 

Australia’s “favorable” trade balance with 
dollar area countries declined from A£32,- 
446,000 in April to A£6,062,000 in May. This 
decrease was principally the result of the 
sharp decline in the value of exports of 
greasy wool to the United States, which 
dropped from A£32,919,000 in April to A£9,- 
319,000 in May, and reflected the withdrawal 
of United States purchasers from the Au- 
stralian wool market. The Commonwealth 
recorded a favorable trade balance of A£84,- 
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653,000 with dollar area countries for the 
first 11 months of 1950-51, compared with an 
adverse trade balance of A£6,016,000 for the 
like period in 1949-50. 

Commonwealth exports of greasy wool to 
the Soviet Union during the 11 months ended 
May 1951, totaled 13,616,000 pounds valued 
at A£8,391,000, compared with 33,043,000 
pounds valued at A£10,903,000 for the like 
period in 1949-50. Similar exports to the 
United States during the first 11 months of 
1951-52 totaled 140,929,000 pounds valued at 
A£105,504,000, compared with 109,484,000 
pounds valued at A£32,561,000 for the first 11 
months of 1949-50. 

The Minister for Trade and Customs an- 
nounced in June that the Commonwealth 
Government had agreed to issue licenses to 
enable newsprint, tin plate, and other essen- 
tial goods to be imported from Japan. It 
was also announced that Australia had 
signed a trade agreement with Western Ger- 
many, covering trade between the two 
countries during the year commencing 
March 1, 1951. 

The Commonwealth Government contin- 
ued to strengthen its controls over exports 
of goods capable of being used for war 
purposes. The list of prohibited exports now 
includes atomic materials, military, naval, 
and air equipment, bitumen, rubber, petro- 
leum, and certain chemicals and machinery. 
The Minister for Trade and Customs may, 
at his discretion, stop exports of these goods 
to any country in the world.—U. S. Con- 
SULATE GENERAL, SYDNEY, JULY 24, 1951. 
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TRADE PLAN WITH JAPAN CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.’’) 
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Chile 
RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOP MENTS 


INFLATION INCREASES 


Pressure for wage increases to offset the 
rising ccst of living in Chile grew in volume 
during July. The specific demands of im- 
portant labor groups, including the public 
school teachers, the railroad workers, copper 
miners, government employees, and others, 
pointed up the widespread public unrest over 
continuing inflation. 

In an effort to force the utilization of 
accumulations of soft currencies and to re- 
duce the demand for dollars, imports of 
numerous products from the dollar area were 
prohibited. Almost simultaneous with this 
announcement, the dollar rate in the free 
market dropped from 96.50 to below 90, but 
recovered. 

The list of products importable under the 
provisions of Chile’s so-called gold law was 
modified; approximately 60 percent of the 
products on the list were in the automobile 
and automobile accessories category. 


TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES 


Deficiencies in port and transportation 
facilities resulted in accumulations of mer- 
chandise in the customhouses of the coun- 
try. At Arica the situation was so acute, 
because of the inability of the Arica-La Paz 
Railroad to handle the increased volume of 
freight to Bolivia, that a plan was under 
study to replace the cog section of the rail- 
road and to acquire additional rolling stock. 

Inability of the Chilean merchant marine 
to handle cabotage trade fully, affected ad- 
versely numerous northern Chilean ports 
which rely on this service for their supplies 
of foodstuffs. To relieve this situation, the 
Maritime Service of the Chilean State Rail- 
Ways was allotted foreign exchange for the 
procurement from English and Scandinavian 
shipyards of four additional vessels. The 
Lota coal mines were also to have two addi- 
tional vessels. 





The United States Maritime Commission 
approved a freight pooling agreement signed 
nearly a year ago by the Grace Line, the Gulf 
& South American Steamship Co., Inc., ang 
the Chilean Compania Sud Americana de 
Vapores (CSAV). 

The Civil Aeronautics Board of Chile ap- 
proved an application of the Chilean air- 
cargo line, Lyonair Ltda., to operate an 
international air cargo, passenger, and mail 
service on the following route: Santiago- 
Antofagasta - Lima - Talara - Guayaquil - 
Panama-Caracas-Habana. 

Bus transportation in Santiago continued 
to suffer from a shortage of dollars to import 
new equipment. About 30 percent of the 
vehicles were reported to be out of service 
undergoing repairs, and owners were request- 
ing a 50 percent increase in fares. 


MINING PRODUCTION 


A strike interrupted work at the three 
great copper mines and reduced June bar 
copper output to 19,889 metric tons. In 
July there were no work stoppages, however, 
and production probably exceeded 30,000 
tons. The Chilean Government had not yet 
set up the mechanism for disposal of the 
20 percent of bar copper production allocated 
to it in the recent understanding between 
Chile and the United States. 

During the first semester of 1951, the 
Huachipato steel works of the Compania de 
Acero del Pacifico produced 82,908 metric 
tons of steel ingots and steel for casting, the 
June output of 17,979 tons of crude steel 
being the best production record yet achieved 
by the company. Deliveries of iron and 
steel products during the semester totaled 
a little over 100,000 tons, of which 45,970 
tons were in the form of pig iron. Exports 
totaled 56,708 tons, of which 42,708 were pig 
iron, shipped to the United States. 

During the half year, the Empresa Na- 
cional de Petroleo, Chile’s national petroleum 
monopoly, produced 374,407 barrels of crude 
oil. Exports, shipped exclusively for refining 
in Uruguay, totaled 372,543 barrels. A num- 
ber of the wells were being capped to prevent 
loss of gas pressure, and production was ex- 
pected to rise sharply following completion 
of a plant early next year which would per- 
mit repressuring the Magallanes fields. At 
the beginning of August the Empresa Na- 
cional de Petroleo negotiated a short-term 
US$2,000,000 credit from a United States 
commercial bank, the funds to be used to 
begin work on a refinery to be erected on the 
coast near Valparaiso. 

June coal production of 181,652 tons was 
the highest of the year, but partial strikes 
during July at Lota, Schwager, and Lirquen, 
the three largest mines, probably reduced 
substantially production for that month. 
The strikes brought to light the depleted 
state of Chile’s coal stockpile. Reserves were 
so low that every day’s lost production meant 
curtailment of railroad operations, additional 
electric power rationing, and reduced output 
of gas. 


Foop SUPPLY 


The food-supply situation was unfavorable 
in July. Snow in the Andes prevented pas- 
sage of steers from Argentina and caused a 
beef shortage in Santiago, a rise in wholesale 
meat prices, and a temporary strike of retail 
butchers who complained of public criticism 
of the over ceiling prices charged for meat. 
Milk was seasonally scarce, and producers 
were demanding a further increase in the 
official price. The Government permitted a 
higher price for canned milk to meet rising 
production costs. Sugar supplies were some- 
what heavier after an increase of nearly 50 
percent was allowed in the official price. 
Shortages of wheat and flour in northern 
Chile led the Government to approve duty- 
free importation of flour by the Institute 
of Agricultural Economy. 

A bill establishing a livestock improvement 
plan was submitted to the Chilean Congress. 
This measure was designed to improve the 
Chilean meat situation through greater Gov- 
ernment aid for livestock research and 
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through credits to cattlemen for herd im- 
provement. Importation of cattle would be 
controlled and funds raised for the program 
through increased taxes on cattle imports 
and slaughterhouse operations. The 
Fomento Corporation was planning to as- 
sist in the financing of a company to dis- 
tribute fish in the Santiago area. The pur- 
pose is to reduce the high marketing costs 
which restrict the use of Chile’s extensive 
fishery resources. 

The decree establishing the Inter-Ameri- 
can Technical Department for Agricultural 
Cooperation within the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture was published, and the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs was thus enabled to 
initiate its program of technical assistance 
in the agricultural field. The Chilean Gov- 
ernment also signed an agreement with the 
President of the Italian emigration organiza- 
tion, the Naticnal Credit Institute for Italian 
Labor Abroad, whereby a company is to be 
formed to organize and to operate Italian 
colonization projects in Chile, Up to $3,000,- 
000 of ECA funds have been assigned to 
finance this plan. 

The Fomento Corporation approved the 
contracting of a foreign credit of US$2,000,- 
000 for the purchase of tractors and agricul- 
tural machinery. 


BUILDING ACTIVITIES 


The Municipality of Santiago announced 
plans for the construction of 800 low-cost 
dwellings, to cost about 120,000 pesos each, 
for its employees, and a 5-year plan for street 
repaving, to cost about 800,000,000 pesos. 
Total damage to public works by recent un- 
usually heavy rains was estimated at about 
90,000,000 pesos. Construction work was 
speeded on more than 1,000 kilometers of the 
Chilean section of the Pan-American High- 
way. The Director of Public Works requested 
authority to call for public bids for the con- 
struction of a subway in Santiago. 

The first piano factory in Chile, operated 
by Europeans and with an anticipated av- 
erage monthly production of 20 pianos, was 
established in Santiago. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of Chilean exports in May 1951, 
increased substantially over the correspond- 
ing month in 1950, rising to $40,835,060 from 
$24,669,418. In the first 5 months of i951 
total trade was also much higher, increasing 
to $145,364,361 from $102,791,821 in 1950. On 
the import side, the figures in May were 
about the same as in May 1950, and in the 5- 
month period they increased to $113,237,111 
this year from $98,079,062 in 1950.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, SANTIAGO, AvuG. 10, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COPPER ARTICLES DECLARED PRIME 
NECESSITIES 


Articles of copper and its alloys were de- 
clared prime necessities, subject to price con- 
trol, by Chilean decree No. 781 of July 27, 
1951, published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 8. 

(Announcement of the list of articles con- 
sidered prime necessities and subject to price 
control appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 26, 1951. The list is 
available in the Department’s publications 
Business Information Service, World Trade 
Series, No. 14, April 1951, and No. 14 Supple- 
ment, issued in July. These publications 
may be obtained directly from the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from the Department’s field offices in prin- 
cipal cities.) 





During July and early August six Nigerian 
broadcasting officers left for training in their 
work by the British Broadcasting Corp. in 


London and elsewhere in the United King- 
dom. 
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Colombia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


The business situation in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, has continued slow, but further slight 
improvement was noted during July largely 
as a result of the extensive retail price- 
cutting campaign. It is anticipated that 
the influx of foreign capital in accordance 
with a new decree may give the needed im- 
petus to the local economy, in addition to 
that afforded by the movement of the mid- 
year coffee crop. The prospect for several 
months hence is still optimistic, based on 
the expectation of a record end-of-year cof- 
fee crop. 


IMPORT REGISTRATIONS DECLINE 


The apparent saturation of the Colom- 
bian market by many unprohibited imports, 
delivery difficulties in the case of others, and 
the lack of cash to finance additional im- 
ports until pending orders are received and 
turned over resulted in the lowest volume 
of import registrations of the current year 
during the month of July. Registrations 
of imports in that month were only ap- 
proximately $21,000,000 (U. S. currency) 
as compared with coffee export registrations 
of about $32,000,000. Colombia remains prac- 
tically up to date on commercial remit- 
tances, and the excess of approximately $60,- 
000,000 in import registrations as compared 
with export registrations is still steadily 
being whittled down. 


IMPORTANT DECREES PROMULGATED 


Several important decrees were promul- 
gated in August 1951. The issuance on Au- 
gust 3 of the long-awaited decree freeing the 
importation and exportation of foreign cap- 
ital represented in all probability the most 
important economic development in Colom- 
bia since the modification of the country’s 
exchange-control system last March. This 
measure permits the unrestricted importa- 
tion of capital as either foreign exchange or 
industrial, agricultural, or mining machinery 
and equipment, the reexportation of this 
capital at any time, and the remittance at 
any time of profits thereon, subject only to 
registration in the Office of Exchange Reg- 
istration, and, in the case of remittances, 
documentary evidence that the profits were 
actually earned on the imported capital. 
Capital already invested in Colombia is to 
receive the same guaranties. It is believed 
that approximately $30,000,000 of United 
States private capital will be invested in 
Colombia in the immediate future as a result 
of the issuance of this decree, and that the 
potentialities for investment over a long pe- 
riod are much greater. (For further details 
see item under “Commercial Laws Digests.’’) 

Another significant decree of August 3 
made some slight revisions in Colombia’s 
List of Prohibited Imports and provided for 
exemption from import prohibitions and 
compensation payment arrangements with 
respect to imports from adjacent countries. 
Although Colombia has long advocated spe- 
cial customs arrangements with the so-called 
Grancolombian countries, this is the first 
recent concrete step in that direction. It is 
reported that the next step may be an agree- 
ment with Venezuela covering reciprocal 
customs concessions, and aimed as well at 
reducing the contraband trade between the 
two countries. 

A third economic decree of August 3 re- 
stored the importation of cigarettes and 
liquors to the status obtaining prior to the 
March 20, 1951, exchange control revision 
which had established such importation as 
a monopoly of departmental governments. 
While many departments had previously 
enjoyed a liquor monopoly, cigarettes had 
always been imported by commercial dis- 
tributors. The March 20 measure stopped 
commercial importation of cigarettes but 
was never implemented so as to affect offi- 
cial importation. (See items under “Tar- 
iffs and Trade Controls.’’) 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION May BE 
ESTABLISHED 


As a means of channeling into specific local 
industries some of the foreign capital which 
is expected to be attracted to Colombia, a 
committee of bankers, insurance company 
managers, and industrialists is working with 
cabinet officials on a new decree which 
would establish an Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration. The purpose of the proposed in- 
stitution would be to serve as a clearing 
house for bonds to be issued by domestic 
industries, which could be held outright or 
resold to other institutions, such as local 


banks and insurance companies or foreign 
investors. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK MISSION 


A mission from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
headed by its vice president, arrived in Co- 
lombia on August 5 for the purpose of fol- 
lowing up the Bank’s basic study of an eco- 
nomic development program for this coun- 
try, which has been implemented by con- 
crete recommendations to the Government 
by a Committee of Economic Development. 
Government officials hope that as a result 
of this visit further IBRD loans may be made 
to Colombia for carrying out this program. 
The most likely possibilities for loans in the 
near future are probably other segments of 
the transportation program, which is already 
getting under way with the assistance of 
the recent $16,500,000 highway loan from the 
International Bank. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


A national conference of agriculturists 
which convened in Barranquilla from July 
20 to 26 considered the country’s principal 
current farm problems. The most important 
result was, perhaps, a resolution on rural 
security calling for the specialized training 
of rural police to cope with the lack of pub- 
lic order which is beginning to affect agri- 
cultural production in some regions of the 
country. The Government has agreed to 
accelerate its rural security program in ac- 
cordance with this resolution. The other 
leading subject discussed at the conference 
was the lack of rural credit. The Govern- 
ment is also dealing with this problem, and 
has recently authorized the Agricultural 
Credit Bank to make small loans secured by 
crops in public warehouses. 

On August 5 the largest irrigation project 
in Colombia, the Rio Saldana in the de- 
partment of Tolima, was inaugurated. The 
project, built by United States engineering 
firms as part of the large-scale irrigation 
program being carried out by Colombia’s 
Agricultural Credit Bank assisted by an Ex- 
port-Import Bank Loan, will irrigate 14,- 
500 hectares of heretofore unproductive 
land. It is expected that rice, sesame, and 
cotton will be the principal crops of this 
new agricultural area. 


ANTIAFTOSA VACCINE PLANT 

It is reported that negotiations have been 
completed with a Netherlands company for 
the purchase of a laboratory to produce anti- 
aftosa vaccine in Colombia. The new plant, 
to be installed in Colombia within a few 
months, will have a capacity of 1,000,000 
doses of vaccine per month, which will be 
sold to livestock producers at cost. U. 3S. 
Empassy, Bocota, Auc. 9, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MODIFICATIONS OF TOBACCO AND LIQUOR 
REGULATIONS 


IMPORTATION OF CIGARETTES BACK IN PRIVATE 
HANDS 

Traditional Colombian importers of ciga- 
rettes are to receive quarterly exchange quo- 
tas amounting to 80 percent of total quotas 
by decree No. 1626 issued on August 3, 1951, 
informs the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. The 
decree further provides that new importers 
will receive 20 percent of total allocations. 
The quarterly exchange quotas will be estab- 
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lished by the Office of Exchange Registration. 
The distribution of quotas among traditional 
cigarette importers is to be based on a for- 
mula which the importers themselves are 
to present to the Office of Exchange Regis- 
tration (announcements of quotas will ap- 
pear as available in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY). 

The new decree nullifies article 19 of de- 
cree No. 637 of March 20, 1951, which made 
importation of cigarettes a monopoly of the 
departmental governments (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLy of April 16, 1951, “New 
Exchange-Control System’’). 


UNIFORM RATES ESTABLISHED FOR CONSUMP- 
TION TAX ON DOMESTIC TOBACCO MANU- 
FACTURES 


Decree No. 1626 further provides that ef- 
fective on September 1, 1951, uniform rates 
are to be established for the consumption 
taxes on domestic tobacco products levied 
by the departments of Colombia as follows: 
Cigarettes, 100 percent of sale price; cigars, 
50 percent; cut tobacco and snuff, 40 percent 
Nevertheless, the Departments now having 
higher tax rates will be permitted to main- 
tain them. 


SurtTax To BE COLLECTED ON IMPORTED 
CIGARETTES 


In order to reimburse the departments of 
Colombia for their loss in potential revenue 
from cigarette sales a surtax of 0.12 peso per 
package of 20 cigarettes will be collected by 
the Customs, the proceeds of which will 
be distributed among the departments and 
territories in proportion to their consump- 
tion of domestic cigarettes in the preceding 
year. 


IMPORTATION OF LIQUOR PLACED ON QUARTERLY 
QuUoTA BasIS 


Imports of liquor, a monopoly of the Co- 
lombian departments, are to be on a quar- 
terly quota basis. As of cigarettes, the Office 
of Exchange Registration will assign quotas 
to the respective departments on the basis 
of 1950 sales of liquors made by them. 


Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TV BROADC/STING EQUIPMENT: IMPORT 
DUTIES £U=PENDED 


Cuban decree No. 2623 of June 25, 1951, 
suspends for a period of 3 years collection of 
tariff rates, consular fees, and other taxes on 
importation of television broadcasting equip- 
ment and accessories by firms telecasting 
within the national territory. This measure 
is designed to aid the two Cuban television 
broadcasting stations, both in Habana, one 
owned by Union Radio, S. A., which has plans 
for installation of 8 substations, and Circuito 
CMQ, 8. A., with plans for a chain of 17 
microwave stations. 

The standards used by these stations are 
the same as those adopted in the United 
States, namely, 525 lines and 30 frames. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGIONAL FREE LIST AND IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS MODIFIED 


A Danish decree of June 29, 1951, has 
modified the rules of application of the 
“Regional Free List,” effective from July 2, 
according to a dispatch of July 20 from the 
U. 8S. Embassy, Copenhagen. Under the new 
rules, “Free List” imports may originate in 
any one of the specified OEEC countries, ir- 
respective of which of those countries (or 
currency areas) is to receive payment for 
the goods. Formerly it was required that 
the goods originate in the country (currency 
area) of purchase. The decree was accom- 
panied by a revised Free List. 
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An announcement of the Danish Board of 
Supply of June 30, 1951, authorizes unre- 
stricted issuance of import licenses for a 
number of additional commodities originat- 
ing in and purchase from the OEEC area, 
according to a dispatch of July 23 from 
the Copenhagen Embassy. 

The commodities concerned include cheese, 
blood albumen, alfalfa meal, tapioca, and 
manioc flours for feed purposes, peas and 
beans for seed, synthetic sausage casings, 
butyl acetate, wool, wool spinning waste, 
hard cotton waste, nylon for the brush in- 
dustry, forged and malleable cast iron pipe 
and tube fittings, transformers rated at 1,200 
kw. or more, parts of ferrous metal for rail- 
way and tramway cars and wheels, axles, 
hubs, and brake drums for farm wagons and 
for trailers for automobiles and motor trucks, 
“high-speed” coils, magnet wire, zinc wire, 
nickel anodes, turbines of over 4,000-k. ¥y. 
rating, ships exceeding 1,000 gross register 
tons, and exposed motion-picture films 
without Danish text, for rental purposes. 

It is required that the prospective importer 
shall have concluded a binding purchase 
contract for the above articles before 
application for an import permit is made. 
Applications to import films must be ac- 
companied by the invoice or contract, show- 
ing all conditions of the purchase concerned. 
Not more than 60 percent of net exhibition 
receipts for films purchased on a percent 
basis may be transferred abroad. 


Dominican Republic 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LUMBER TAXES ESTABLISHED AND CONSOLI- 
DATED UNDER NEw Law 


Taxes on lumber produced in the Domini- 
can Republic are established and consoli- 
dated by law No. 3005, promulgated on July 
15, 1951, according to information received 
from the U. S. Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. 
The present law abrogates laws No. 1541 of 
October 11, 1947, No. 1798 of September 4, 
1948, and No. 1972 of April 7, 1949. Under 
the provisions of the new law, lumber mills 
must pay a production tax of 12 pesos (1 
peso—US8$1) per 1,000 board feet of lum- 
ber, which is reduced to 2.40 pesos per 1,000 
feet for ordinary lumber used for packing 
cases, and the latter tax is reimbursed when 
the cases are used for the exportation of 
Dominican products. Exempted from this 
production tax, however, are exports of pine 
lumber. 

Exports of lumber are taxed at the follow- 
ing rates under the new law: 18 pesos per 
1,000 board feet of mahozany, cedar, satin- 
wood, oak, red cedar, walnut, and ebony; 3 
pesos per 1,000 feet of lignum vitae, imita- 
tion lignum vitae (bera), and Spanish elm; 
and 1.20 pesos per 1,000 for all other lumber. 
Packing cases of the first two clarses of 
woods, which are tropical hardwoods, are 
not exempted from the export tax. 

Twenty percent of the proceeds from the 
taxes are to be devoted to the conservation 
and supervision of forests. 

(For previous announcements on lumber 
taxes see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues 
of October 23, 1948, and May 23, 1949.) 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WHEAT AND FLOuR ALLOCATIONS UNDER 
INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT QUOTA 


Ecuador’s International Wheat Agreement 
Quota for 1951-52 will be divided between 
wheat and flour in the amounts of 20,000 
metric tons and 15,000 metric tons, respec- 
tively, according to information received 
from the Under Secretary of Economy of 
Ecuador by the U. S. Embassy in Quito. Pre- 
viously, most of Ecuador’s wheat was im- 





ported in the form of flour, as illustrated by 
the import through Guayaquil in 1950 of 
some 21,770 metric tons of flour as com- 
pared with 5,661 metric tons of wheat. This 
change may be attributed to the expected 
completion in the near future of a new flour 
mill in Ecuador. 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF CERTAIN FoODSTUFFs 
EXTENDED 


The duty-free privileges which Ecuador 
has granted to imports of certain foodstuffs 
since March 1951, have been extended to all 
shipments embarked not later than Septem- 
ber 15, 1951, states a recent dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy in Quito. Dried peas have 
been added to the list of articles affected, 
which also includes garlic, and onion in con- 
tainers, unpreserved; beans and lentils; corn 
in grain and on the cob, in containers. 


France 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


It is Officially estimated that industrial 
production in France reached a record high 
in July, although there was a slackening in 
some industries. Foreign trade during the 
first half of 1951 rose to an all-time high, 
and record-breaking shipping was reported 
from the principal French ports. However, 
summer retail sales have been off and large 
inventories are held in many commodities. 
The armistice negotiations in Korea have 
kindled some optimism, but have also pro- 
duced an element of uncertainty in business 
and industry. There has been, for example, 
a delay in the placing of many fall and 
winter orders induced by the expectation of 
price declines in raw materials. Neverthe- 
less, the cost of living continued to rise, 
bringing demands for higher wages from the 
labor unions. Agricultural production of 
grain is expected to be somewhat under 1950 
levels. 

INDUSTRY 


French production of automobiles is being 
maintained at a high level, and it is esti- 
mated that output in 1951 will reach a record 
high of over 25,000 vehicles monthly. Ex- 
port trade in automobiles also continues to 
make a steady advance, amounting to ap- 
proximately 51,300 vehicles in the first 6 
months of 1951, as against 45,000 in the 
comparable period of 1950. 

Petroleum figures indicate that crude-oil 
runs to stills in French oil refineries at- 
tained an average of 338,000 barrels per day 
in the first half of 1951 and showed a rising 
trend reaching, in the last 3 months, a rec- 
ord of more than 365,000 barrels per day. 
French civilian consumption of petroleum 
products (exclusive of ships’ bunkers and 
North African requirements) average about 
220.000 barrels per day, and considerable ex- 
portable surpluses are available from French 
refineries for other European countries and 
the Eastern Mediterranean to alleviate short- 
ages beginning to be felt on account of the 
Abadan (Iran) shut-down. To achieve these 
exportable surpluses, some French refineries 
are presently running above their rated ca- 
pacities. Processing contracts for the refin- 
ing of bonded crude oil for the account of 
others are being revised or extended at least 
for the duration of the present crisis. 

Because of increasing domestic demand 
and the imposition of stringent export con- 
trols, French-Saar steel and pig-iron exports 
declined steadily from the November 1950 
peak of 481,000 tons to 263,000 tons in May, 
a drop of 45 percent. Although still above 
pre-Korea levels, preliminary figures for June 
indicate a further decline, which has re- 
duced exports to only 25 percent of produc- 
tion, as compared with over 40 percent in 
peak months. Nevertheless, existing short- 
ages and delivery delays have caused domes- 
tic steel-consumer organizations to make 
well-publicized demands in July for further 
producer and Government action to improve 
their supply situation. 
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Any significant increase in the present 
level of steel production (85 to 90 percent of 
capacity) appears unlikely in view of coke 
supply problems. This difficulty was em- 
phasized by a Government statement issued 
July 4 which reviewed coal and coke pros- 
pects, and stated that 600,000 tons of steel 
were lost in the first half of 1951 because 
of coke shortages and that, unless coke avail- 
ability increased by 175,000 tons per month, 
further losses of 160,000 tons of steel per 
month would result. 

The Paris press of July 27 gave prominent 
space to the intensified program announced 
by ECA to increase the productivity of in- 
dustry in ERP countries and at the same 
time to assure labor of its fair share of the 
increased output. Preliminary comment was 
generally favorable except in the Communist 
press. 

FINANCE 


The French Social Security system is in 
financial difficulty. Its deficit has continued 
to mount, its reserves have been almost 
depleted, and the Government has been 
compelled to take emergency action to in- 
sure the operation of the system for the near 
future. 

Gold and the black-market dollar followed 
parallel courses during July. The gold 20- 
franc Napoleon and the black-market dollar 
closed slightly above June 29 levels; the gold 
ingot (kilogram) showed no gain. July 31 
quotations: Napoleon, 4,180 francs; gold in- 
got (kilogram) 503,000 francs; black-market 
dollar, 374 francs. French stocks edged for- 
ward slightly on the official market, and 
held firm on the curb. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A new 1-year commercial agreement with 
Czechoslovakia was signed July 15, valid 
retroactively to July 1. The accord envisages 
total trade of 13,000,000,000 francs (9,000,- 
000,000 in 1950). An excess of Czech exports 
provided for in the agreement is expected to 
permit the liquidation of certain financial 
obligations to France. 

A commercial agreement with Western 
Germany, signed July 23 and valid to the 
end of 1951, harmonizes Franco-German 
trade relations with the OEEC decisions and 
recommendations of June 17 looking toward 
improvement of Germany’s position in the 
European Payments Union. German exports 
to the French Union are slated to increase 
20 percent and to include notably coal and 
coke valued at $6,000,000. 

The OEEC Council of Deputies on July 31 
adopted a common list of products on which 
OEEC member countries will remove quanti- 
tative restrictions effective August 15 on 
trade among those countries. The list in- 
cludes principally textile products and raw 
materials as well as various agricultural and 
industrial products. A meeting will be held 
October 31 to consider additions to the list. 
However, definitive action has not yet been 
taken on the problem of disparities in intra- 
European tariffs. 

French imports from foreign countries in 
the first 6 months of 1951 increased 47 per- 
cent by value as compared with the first half 
of the preceding year. The increase was 
evident in almost all items of importance 
with the exception of transportation equip- 
ment, and was especially large with respect 
to imports of crude oil, textile raw mate- 
rials, rubber, cellulose and plastic materials, 
paper, hides and skins, base metals, machin- 
ery, and equipment. 

The increase in the absolute value of 
French exports in the first 6 months of 1951 
was slightly less than the expansion in im- 
ports. Nevertheless, exports increased 63.2 
percent in value, compared with the same 
period in 1950 and attained a record high 
level of $1,395,000,000. Increases were par- 
ticularly marked in base metals, textile raw 
materials and yarns, machines and electrical 
equipment, paper, hides and skins, and tex- 
tile fabrics. 

Imports were covered by exports during the 
first 6 months of 1951 to the extent of 81 
percent as compared with only 73.2 percent 
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in 1950. However, the trade deficit increased 
by $11,400,000. This statistical result is at- 
tributable to the greater than proportionate 
increase in exports, which accompanied the 
expansion of total trade. 

In the first 6 months of the current year, 
imports from the United States amounted 
to $236,300,000 (14 percent of the total 
French imports for that period), against 
$201,600,000 in the like period of 1950. The 
value of French exports to the United States 
for the first half of 1951 amounted to $131,- 
100,000 (9.4 percent of the whole of the 
French exports during the period), against 
$35,800,000 in the first 6 months of 1950 (4 
percent of total French exports). Hence 
from last year to this, there was an increase 
of 17 percent in imports of United States 
products into France and an increase of 265 
percent in exports of French products to the 
United States. Consequently, the French 
trade deficit with the United States for the 
first 6 months was reduced from $165,700,000 
in 1950 to $105,100,000 in 1951, a decrease of 
36.6 percent. In addition, imports were cov- 
ered by exports during this period in 1951 
to the extent of 57.9 percent, as compared 
with only 17.7 percent in 1950. 


AGRICULTURE 


The first official estimate of grain produc- 
tion in France probably will not be released 
until about the middle of August, but it 
is expected to show that total grain pro- 
duction in 1951 will not reach the levels 
attained in 1949 and 1950. The wheat crop 
is likely to be estimated at not higher than 
90 percent of the 1950 crop of 7,700,000 tons. 

Weather conditions in July were the most 
favorable of the current season for develop- 
ment of crops in the country as a whole. 
The cold, cloudy, and wet weather of the 
spring months was replaced by warm, sunny, 
and relatively dry weather. The improve- 
ment in conditions was somewhat offset, 
however, by fairly widespread thunderstorms 
and hailstorms, which caused severe damage 
in quite a number of areas, although in per- 
centage the damage was not highly signifi- 
cant. 

The French Sugarbeet Producers Associa- 
tion has recently completed a survey which 
indicates a rather substantial increase in 
sugar-beet area for 1951. Growers, antici- 
pating an increase in beet prices and in- 
fluenced by last year’s favorable returns, are 
reported to have planted 425,000 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) to this crop. Al- 
though yields are not expected to be nearly 
so high as for the bumper 1950 crop, domes- 
tic requirements for sugar will almost cer- 
tainly be filled; and, in addition, 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=—26.418 
gallons) of alcohol probably will be distilled 
directly from beets.—U. S. Embassy, Paris, 
Aug. 3, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRODUCTION TAX RATES AGAIN INCREASED 


The rates of the “production” tax in 
France, which applies to imports as well as 
to domestic sales, have been again increased, 
effective on July 1, 1951, by a law of May 
21, 1951, published in the Journal Officiel 
of May 25. 

The rate of 14.5 percent ad valorem apply- 
ing generally to imports and sales of prod- 
ucts not exempt from the tax has been 
increased to 14.8 percent, and the reduced 
rate of 5.5 percent applying to imports and 
sales of specified products (certain agricul- 
tural products, coal, animals for butchering, 
fresh meat, and certain feedstuffs for ani- 
mals) has been increased to 5.8 percent 
ad valorem. 

The rate of 5.5 percent ad valorem apply- 
ing to services and certain sales in France 
remains unchanged. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
26, 1951, for announcement of previous 
increase. ) 


Scrap IRON Export QuoTA REDUCED 


The French quota for exports of scrap iron 
to all countries, previously limited to 10,000 
tons a quarter, has been reduced to 7,500 
tons, according to a notice to exporters pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of July 2/3, 
1951, and a report of July 6 from the U. S. 
Embassy in Paris. 

According to the same notice, the expor- 
tation of 15,000 tons (one-half the quota 
provided in the French-Italian commercial 
agreement of December 8, 1950) has been 
authorized for export to Italy during the first 
6 months of 1951. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
26, 1951, for announcement of an export 
quota for scrap iron.) 


French Overseas 
Departments 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL CUSTOMS TARIFFS MODIFIED 


The special customs tariffs of the French 
Overseas Departments of Guadeloupe, 
French Guiana, and Martinique, composed 
of exceptions to the French metropolitan 
tariff, have been modified as a result of the 
tariff concessions negotiated at Torquay, 
England, by a French Executive Order of 
May 30, 1951, effective on June 6, as follows 
(former minimum ad valorem rates of duty 
in parentheses) : 

Guadeloupe.—Tariff Nos. Ex. 6, Live pigs, 
exempted (special tariff rate, 10 percent); 
13—B, fresh or frozen meats of mutton ur 
lamb, exempted (metropolitan tariff rates, 
35 percent); Ex. 20, unrendered pig fat, 
salted or pickled, dried, smoked, or otherwise 
simply prepared, not cooked, exempted (spe- 
cial tariff rate, 5 percent); Ex. 25-A, herring, 
simply salted, dried, smoked, or kippered, 20 
percent ad valorem (metropolitan tariff rate, 
30 percent). Tariff item No. 8B, Live poul- 
try, other than pigeons, reverts to the metro- 
politan tariff rates—day-old chicks, 22 per- 
cent; other poultry, 25 percent (special tariff 
rate, 35 percent). 

French Guiana.—The following items have 
been made dutiable at 20 percent ad valorem 
under the special customs tariff: 13—A, 
Fresh or frozen meats of beef (metropolitan 
tariff rate, 35 percent); 13—B, fresh or frozen 
meats of mutton or lamb (metropolitan 
tariff rate, 35 percent); Ex. 25-A, herring, 
salted, dried, smoked, or kippered (metro- 
politan tariff rate, 30 percent). 

Martinique—8-B, Day-old chicks and 
ducks, exempted (metropolitan tariff rate, 22 
percent); poultry other than pigeons, 25 per- 
cent (special tariff, 35 percent); 13-A and 
13—B, fresh or frozen meats of beef, mutton, 
or lamb, exempted (metropolitan tariff rates, 
each 35 percent); Ex. 25-A, herring, salted, 
dried, smoked, or kippered (metropolitan 
tariff rate, 30 percent); Ex. 25—B, fillet of cod- 
fish, including klipfish and halibut, 10 per- 
cent (metropolitan tari rate, 35 percent). 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
20, 1951, for modification of French metro- 
politan customs tariff.) 


Germany, Western 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE INFORMATION BUREAU 
ESTABLISHED 


A Federal Foreign Trade Information Bu- 
reau has been established in Western Ger- 
many, by a recent decree of the Federal Min- 
ister for Economics. 

The Bureau is to promote foreign trade by 
providing information to all firms interested 
in this field. To this purpose it is to col- 
lect pertinent data, including the economic 
reports of the official German missions 
abroad, evaluate them in cooperation with 
the representatives of industry and trade, 
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and make them available to the public. For 
dissemination of the material to the foreign 
trade community the Bureau may use the 
facilities of the trade associations. 

The supervisory board consists of repre- 
sentatives of the Ministries concerned, as 
well as delegates of industry, commerce, and 
the trade unions. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL AGREEMENTS WITH 
JAPAN SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.”’) 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN MATERIALS USED IN ExporT MAN- 
UFACTURES EXEMPT FROM IMPORT 
DUuTIES 


In order to reduce the cost of Greek in- 
dustrial products, the high prices of which 
have been a serious deterrent to their com- 
petition in the world market, the Greek Gov- 
ernment has issued Emergency Law No. 1848, 
published in Official Gazette No. 180, vol. 1, 
of June 21, 1951. This law provides that 
import duties and taxes on basic and aux- 
iliary raw materials, fuels, and packing mate- 
rials for use in manufacturing products sub- 
sequently exported are refundable to the 
exporter. 


Guatemala 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic activity in Guatemala was de- 
pressed by political disorders during July. 
Business activity continued slow, although 
some improvement was reported during the 
last 2 weeks of the month. Business circles 
attributed these conditions to political un- 
rest and the normal seasonal slackness dur- 
ing the rainy season. Automobile and house- 
hold-appliance sales, heavy since the first of 
the year, were down substantially from the 
preceding month. Demand for agricultural 
machinery, however, continued firm. 

The Government Statistical Office has an- 
nounced that the cost-of-living index rose 
from 131.8 in April to 134.4 in May. The 
index in May 1950 stood at 120.2. 


FINANCE 


Both bank collections and foreign collec- 
tion items received by banks decreased 
slightly in July. Demand for commercial 
credit remained firm. 

Net foreign-exchange reserves at the end 
of June were $42,521,000, made up as follows: 
Gold, $28,479,000; deposits and securities of 
the Bank of Guatemala, $13,697,000; ex- 
change held by other banks, $2,461,000; 
outstanding obligations, $2,116,000. At the 
end of May, the corresponding figures were: 
Net reserves, $43,745,000; gold, $28,479,000; 
deposits and securities of the Bank of Guate- 
mala, $14,700,000; exchange held by other 
banks, $2,883,000; outstanding obligations, 
$2,317,000. 

According to the press, the Bank of 
Guatemala announced on June 30 that it 
had retired Treasury letters Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 
4, issued on July 8, 1949, at $50,000 face value 
each, to finance part of the construction 
costs of the Olympic stadium and related in- 
stallations. According to this announce- 
ment, the outstanding Treasury letters of 
this series total $2,000,000. 


EcONOMIC-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Late in June the National Economic Coun- 
cil, a high-level policy-making organ of the 
Government, held two round-table meetings 
on economic development which were at- 
tended by representatives of the Govern- 
ment, business, agriculture, industry, and 
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labor. The first meeting dealt with the 
agenda for subsequent sessions, whereas the 
second dealt with the problem of increasing 
agricultural production. There was general 
agreement on the desirability of this objec- 
tive, but lack of unanimity on the means of 
attaining it. President Arbenz stressed the 
importance of modernizing agricultural 
equipment and practices and of putting un- 
cultivated arable lands into production. 

On July 2 a delegation from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment presented to the Guatemalan 
Government the report of the mission which 
in 1950 made a survey of the agricultural, 
transportation, communications, industrial 
and mineral aspects of the Guatemalan 
economy. This report stresses the desir- 
ability of strengthening Guatemalan agri- 
culture and improving transportation 
facilities as the bases of an economic- 
development program. The Minister of 
Economy appointed a committee consisting 
of agricultural, commercial, industrial, 
mining, and labor representatives to study 
the report and make recommendations for 
implementing the suggestions it makes. At 
the end of July the committee was still 
studying the report. 


COFFEE Export Tax 


On June 30 the Congress enacted decree 
No. 827, which provides for an increased 
export tax on coffee ranging upward from $4 
a quintal on coffee worth $30.01 to $40.00. 
The highest tax category is for coffee worth 
$60.01 and above, which must pay a tax 
of $8 plus a surtax of 25 percent of value 
in excess of $60.01. Value for tax purposes 
throughout the tax year is arrived at by 
taking an average of New York spot quota- 
tions during May of the preceding tax year 
for Guatemalan coffee or Colombian coffee 
of the Medellin type. The National Ccffee 
Office has announced that the tax for the 
1951-52 season will be $8 a quintal, inas- 
much as New York coffee prices averaged 
$59.07 a quintal for May 1951. 


ATLANTIC Port CONGESTION ACUTE 


Congestion of imports in the Atlantic port 
of Puerto Barrios has become so acute, ac- 
cording to the press, that a European steam- 
ship line has ended its callings at that port 
to avoid unreasonable demurrage. The port 
management avers that it has not been able 
to clear away the large volume of imported 
merchandise that accumulated during the 2 
weeks’ railway strike in April. Merchants 
complain of long delays in receiving ship- 
ments through Puerto Barrios and state that 
their goods have been badly pilfered by the 
time they arrive in Guatemala City.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, GUATEMALA Clty, AvuG. 3, 1951. 


Maiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
CRUDE EDIBLE OIL AND OLEAGINOUS SEEDS 


TEMPORARILY EXEMPTED From DUTIES 


Imports into Haiti of crude edible oil and 
Oilseeds destined for the manufacture of 
edible oil were exempted from customs du- 
ties for 6 months, according to two respective 
laws, published in Haiti's official journal, Le 
Moniteur, effective June 7, 1951. 


Iraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOCUMENTARY CREDIT REGULATIONS 
EXTENDED AND AMENDED 


New measures to simplify the formalities 
of credit extensions and thus facilitate im- 


port trade have been authorized in Iraq. 


The following official English text of cir- 
cular No. 233 of July 24, 1951, issued by the 
Director of Foreign Exchange has been re- 
ceived from the U. S. Embassy in Baghdad. 





“1. In accordance with the decision of the 
Exchange Control Committee, licensed deal- 
ers are hereby authorized to make the fol- 
lowing alterations to documentary credits 
opened by them on any country without the 
prior approval of this Directorate: 

“(a) Extension of Credits: Credits may be 
extended for any period expiring within the 
period of validity of the relative import li- 
cense provided that no single extension ex- 
ceeds 6 months. 

“(b) Amendments of Credits: The follow- 
ing amendments may be made to credits if 
within the terms of the relative import li- 
cense: (i) Increase or decrease of the weight 
and quantity and alteration in the descrip- 
tion of the goods; (ii) alteration in the name 
of the beneficiary. 

“2. All extensions and amendments ef- 
fected by licensed dealers to any individual 
credit in accordance with the foregoing au- 
thority must be notified forthwith to this 
Directorate giving reference to the number 
of the form under which the opening of the 
credit was approved and confirming that the 
extensions and the amendments effected are 
in accordance with the relative import li- 
censes as extended or amended by the Di- 
rectorate General of Imports and do not con- 
flict with the instructions issued by this 
Directorate in this respect.” 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


JAPAN’S IMPORT BUDGET 

The Japanese Government recently an- 
nounced its July-September 1951 foreign- 
exchange budget, which provides the basis 
for import notices to be issued by the 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry. The budget, which totals 
$533,178,650, represents an increase of 
almost $78,000,000 above that of the pre- 
ceding quarter. Of the total $338,141,550 is 
allocated for imports from the dollar area: 
$120,887,300, from the sterling area; and 
$74,149,800, from open-account areas. In- 
cluded in the total budget is an allocation 
for imports under the automatic-approval 
system and under long-term contracts. 

The allocation for imports from the dollar 
area, which includes the United States, is 
increased substantially over the April—June 
allocation, budgeted imports from the sterl- 
ing area are only moderately increased, and 
the allocation for open-account area imports 
is severely reduced. 

The following is a breakdown of the 
amount set aside for imports from the dollar 
area during the July-September 1951 period: 


Commodity group Value, c. i. f. 


Grains, food, and kindred products $62, 450, 000 
Fertilizer s &, 050, 000 
Petroleum and petroleum products 10, 795, 500 
Raw and semifinished industrial materials__ 166, 170, 150 
Textiles 126, 540, 000 
Metallic minerals and metals 13, 436, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals 5, 388, 200 
Chemicals 1, 371, 200 
Gums and resins 374, 000 
Synthetic rubber 1, 255, 000 
Coal 11, 300, 000 
Lumber, logs, and wood products 1, 000, 000 
Pulp and paper 5, 500, 000 
Fats and oils 4, 750 
Medical supplies - - - 1, 956, 800 
Machinery, books, and motion-picture film. 10, 602, 600 
Commodities for the foreign community 2, 705, 000 
Bonded goods 300, 000 
Automatic-approval system commodities 48, 700, 000 
Miscellaneous commodities 4, 000, 000 
» 


Contingency reserve , 411, 500 


t 


Grand total 338, 141, 550 


(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 20, 1950, for explanation of automatic- 
approval system.) 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL AGREEMENTS WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY SIGNED 

New trade and payments agreements 

between Japan and the Federal Republic of 

Germany were signed August 2. The agree- 

ments signed’ by SCAP acting for Occupied 

Japan will terminate upon the coming into 
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effect of the Japanese peace treaty. Similar 
documents signed on the same date by the 
Japanese Government will come into effect 
upon the termination of the SCAP agree- 
ments. 

It is estimated that two-way trade between 
Japan and Western Germany during United 
States fiscal year 1952 may reach $60,000,000 
equally balanced in each direction. Under 
the agreements, trade will continue on an 
open account basis in terms of United States 
dollars. 

Japanese exports to Western Germany are 
expected to include textiles, machinery, non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals, wood and wood 
products, whale oil, foodstuffs, leaf tobacco 
and other agricultural products. Japan’s 
imports from Western Germany will consist 
primarily of potash, steel products, ma- 
chinery, dyestuffs and other chemicals, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, waxes, fluorspar, 
cryolite and hops. 


TRADE PLAN WITH BurMA CONCLUDED 


A new trade plan covering the calendar 
year 1951 was signed August 7 between Japan 
and the Union of Burma. The plan pro- 
vides for total trade during the 1-year period 
of approximately $56,000,000 equally balanced 
in each direction at $28,000,000. All Jap- 
anese trade with Burma, which is a member 
of the sterling area, is conducted in accord- 
ance with the Sterling Overall Payments 
Arrangement. 

Under the trade plan, Japan’s principal 
imports from Burma will consist of rice, 
feedstuffs, raw cotton, cottonseed, tung oil, 
sticklac, teak, crude rubber, cattle hides and 
minerals. Japan’s exports to Burma will 
include textiles, building materials, cement, 
small-scale cottage industry equipment, 
other machinery, rubber manufactures, 
enamelware, pottery, and porcelain. 

According to the terms of the trade plan, 
Japan is prepared to make substantial con- 
tributions to the development of the cottage 
industry in Burma by supplying technical 
assistance and necessary equipment. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


PERIOD FOR FILING PATENT APPLICATIONS 
AGAIN EXTENDED 


In accordance with a recent SCAP (Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers) 
memorandum to the Japanese Government, 
Allied nationals now have until September 
30, 1951, to file applications with the Japa- 
nese Patent Agency for the restoration of 
industrial property rights which were im- 
paired or otherwise affected during World 
WarlIlI. (For other information on industrial 
property protection in Japan see the follow- 
ing issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY; 
November 21, 1949, February 27, July 3, 
October 2, 1950, and March 26, 1951.) 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCTIONS IN 15 PERCENT AD VALOREM 
SURTAX EXTENDED 

Most of the existing reductions from the 
Mexican 15 percent ad valorem export surtax 
have been extended for a period not to ex- 
ceed 6 months, according to a Presidential 
Decree signed on July 10, 1951, published and 
effective on July 23, 1951. 

The following export-tariff classifications 
were omitted from the present decree, al- 
though both had previously been granted 80- 
percent exemptions. 


Tariff fraction 


13—00 
13-01 


Description 
Refrigerated or frozen beef. 
Fresh, refrigerated, or frozen 

meats, not specified. 


In addition, the decree established modifi- 
cations in the reduction accorded certain 
tariff classifications as follows (former status 
in parentheses) : 


September 3, 195] 


The following modifications are made in 
the Mexican import tariff, according to a 
Presidential decree signed on June 13, 1951, 
published on July 26, and effective 5 days 


Tariff Percentage 

fraction Description reduction 

10-51 Turtles, not specified __...._-- ‘ 80 (none) 

11-00__ Fillets of fish wrapped in sanitary 80 (none) 
paper. 

39-30 Common sea salt (sodium chlor- 80 (50) 
ide). 

50-21 Sacks or bags of cotton cloth 80 (none) 
53-00... Binder twine of henequen oiled 33 (none) 
with emulsions of greasy sub- 
stances, pitch or tar, weighing 
up to 5 grams per lineal meter. 

53-01... Yarns, threads, ropes and cables 33 (none) 


of henequen, not specified. 
53-02_. Binder twine of henequen oiled 
with emulsions of greasy sub- 
stances, pitch or tar, weighing 
more than 5 grams per lineal 
meter. 
Baler twine only ___.----...--- 
Toys of cloth of all kinds, stuffed 
with wood shavings, or other 
materials. 
57-91._ Labels with characters made of 
thread on ribbons or fabrics of 
fiber of all kinds. 


33 (none) 


80 (same) 


57-10 80 (none) 


80 (none) 


63-00 Meats packed in jars, pots, or 50 (80) 
eans. 

63-01 Meat sausages of all kinds - 50 (80) 
62-09_. Food preparations and conserves 50 (80) 
with a meat hase, even if con- 
taining vegetable products in 

any proportion, not specified. 
63-32 Fruit juices (state name of prod- 80 (76) 

duct). 
66-25 Oxides and hydrates, not speci- 

fied: 

Lead oxide only__-__- 50 (none) 
66-26 Salts, not specified: 

Sodium sulfoxilate only __------ 50 (none) 
67-51_. Crude glycerin_-- . 80 (none) 
67-52 Refined glycerin - beaecciets P 80 (none) 
70-00 Manufactures of clay, porcelain, 80 (none) 


and earthenware, not specified. 
70-33 Manufactures, not specified, of 80 (60) 
asbestos, even if mixed with 
cement (fiber cement) or with 
other materials. 

70-34 Fiber cement pipes or conduits_- 80 (60) 
71-92 Handbags, purses, brief cases, and 80 (50) 
wallets of leather weighing up to 

500 grams. 

71-93... Handbags or cases of leather, 80 (50) 
weighing more than 500 grams 
but not exceeding 2 kilograms. 


72-33 Empty capsules and wafers 80 (none) 
73-42__ Manufactures, not specified, of 80 (none) 
palm. 

97-30 Paint brushes and artists brushes - 80 (none) 
81-29 Manufactures, not specified, of 50 (none) 
tin, lead, antimony, zine and 

their alloys. 
81-50 Lead wire up to 5 millimeters in 17 


diameter, and leaves or sheets of 
lead up to 4 millimeters thick. 

(This exemption only became 

effective on July 10, 1951, and is 
extended by the present decree.) 

81-59__ Wire, rolled bars, pressed sheets 


17 (none) 
and tubes of lead, not specified. 


91-42 Manufactures of all materials, 50 (none) 
with parts of silver, not specified. 
91-43 Manufactures of common metal, 50 (none) 


gilded or silvered. 
Only brass chains that are ex- 
ported in nets or by lineal meter. 


80 (same) 


CERTAIN PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS No 
LONGER REQUIRE IMPORT PERMIT 


The following Mexican import tariff classi- 
fication no longer requires an import per- 
mit, according to a Ministry of Economy 
resolution signed on July 5, 1951, and pub- 
lished and effective on July 12; 


6.63.70 Mixtures, preparations, and 
products of organic, mineral, or 
organic-metallic origin, not 
specified, for the manufacture 
of pharmaceutical products or 
toiletries, not perfumed. 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The following revision is made in the 
Mexican import tariff, according to a Presi- 
dential decree signed on July 2, 1951, and 
published and effective on July 21 (former 
rates of duty in parentheses) : 


Duty 
Tariff Description and dutiable Specific Ad valorem 
fraction unit (pesos) (percent) 
7.52.00 Paper cut in strips, up 


to 4 centimeters 
wide, for cigarettes, 
not printed, per 
legal kilogram: 
From July 21, 1951, 
to Dee. 31, 1951 
January 1, 1952, and 
thereafter 


0. 25 (0. 25) 


tw 
wn 
e. 

a 


thereafter 


entheses) : 


Tariff 
fraction 
1, 23. 01 


2. 30. 05 


2. 30. 07 


2. 30.31 


2. 14. 14 


2.41.15 


2.41.16 


2.41.17 


2.41.18 


3.21.03 


3.31.85 


Description and 
dutiable unit 

Fish-liver oils, weigh- 
ing with the im- 
mediate container 
more than 30 kilo- 
grams, provided 
they are accompa- 
nied by a certificate 
of origin from the 
Department of 
Health of the export- 
ing country, visaed 
by a Mexican Con- 
sul, stating that 
they are for medici- 
nal use, per gross 
kilogram _.... -- 
(This fraction has 
been reestablished.) 
Thread, or yarn waste 
of artificial fibers of 
vegetal origin for the 
regeneration of fibers, 


(former rates of duty 


Duty 


Ad Valorem 
(percent) 


re Specific 
(pesos) 


‘tes 0. 05 


per gross kilogram_. .20 (0. 08) 


Rags of artificial fibers 
of vegetal origin, in 
sizes that may be 
utilized only for the 
regeneration of fibers, 
per gross kilogram 

Thread or yarn waste 
of vegetal fibers, of 
any length, even if 
mixed with other 
fibers in any pro- 
portion, per gross 
kilogram. __---_.- 

(“For the manufac- 
ture of burlap’’ has 
been deleted from 
this fraction.) 

Essential, natural, or 
artificia. oils, not de- 
rived from fruits, 
not specified, weigh- 
ing with the im- 
mediate container 
up to5 kilgrams, per 


.15 (08) 


...01 (Same) 


gross kilgram._..__.- 2.00 


(This fraction for- 
merly read “up to 10 
kilograms,” and was 
dutiable at 2 pesos per 
gross kilogram plus 20 
percent ad vasorem.) 


Same, weighing more 


than 5 but not ex- 
ceeding 25 kilograms, 


per gross kilogram _. 


(This fraction for- 
merly read ‘‘more 
than 10 but not ex- 
ceeding 50 kilos,” and 
was duitable at 1 peso 
per gross kilogram 
and 45 percent ad 
valorem.) 

Same, weighing more 
than 25 but not ex- 
ceeding 50 kilograms, 


per gross kilogram__- 


(This fraction form- 
erly read ‘‘more than 
50 but not exceeding 
100 kilos,” and was 
dutiable at 0.50 peso 
per gross kilogram 
and 10 percent ad va- 
lorem.) 

Same, weighing more 
than 50 but not 
exceeding 100 kilo- 
grams, per gross kilo- 
gram 


1.00 


1.00 


(This fraction form- 


merly read “weigh- 
ing more than 100 
kilos,’”’ and was duti- 
able at 0.50 peso and 
6 percent ad va- 
lorem.) 

Same, weighing more 
than 100 kilograms, 
per gross kilogram. 

(This is a new 
fraction.) 

Batan or fuller’s earth, 
as well as natural 
earths used as dis- 
colorants or purifiers. 


per gross kilogram _- 


Refractory slabs and 
bricks with a base of 
aluminum silicate, 
per 100 gross kilo- 
grams ‘ 


. 10 (0.05) 


2.50 (2.00) 


in par- 


nN 


5 (20) 


3 (Same) 


10 


20 (20) 


20 (7) 
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Duty ; 
Tariff Description and Specific Ad Valorem 
fraction dutiable unit (pesos) (percent) 

3.53.41 Elbows, T’s, cross- 
pieces, and unions of 
steel, not galvanized 
or tinned, with an 
interior diameter of 
up to 65 millimeters 

per gross kilogram. 2.00 (0. 50) (20 50) 
3.53.42 Same, galvanized or 
tinned, per gross 


kilogram 2.00 (0. 55) 20 (50) 
3.53.48 Elbows, T’s, cross- 
pieces, and unions of 


iron or steel, with an 
interior diameter of 
more than 65 milli- 
meters, per gross 


kilogram. 4 1. 50 (. 10) 20 (40) 
4.56.12 Crude or white coarse 

cloth, exclusively for 

machinery, with 


warp of threads of 

cotton and artificial 

fibers of 4 or more 

plies, and woof of 

loose wool yarn con- 

taining more than 

20 but not exceeding 

30 threads and yarns 

of warp and woof 

per square centi- 

meter and weighing 

more than 300 grams 

per square meter, 

per legal kilogram. 1. 00 15 
(This is a new frac- 
tion.) 

6.06.14 Fenacitin, pepsin, 
peptone, urotropine 
(hexamethylenetetra- 
mine) and iodoform, 
per legal kilogram._.0.20(Same) : 
(‘*Pancreatone’”’ has 
been deleted from 
this fraction.) 

6.06.31 Glands, except livers, 
from animals of any 
species, fresh, frozen, 
or conserved in any 
organic solvent, even 
if macerated, per 
legal kilogram ___._- 0. 20 
(This is a new frac- 
tion.) 

6.31.61 Penicillin, streptomy- 
cin, aureomycin, or 
chloromycetin, in 
any form, and the 
drugs and pharma- 
ceutical specialties 
prepared with a base 
of these products, 
per legal kilogram. Exempt 10 (Same) 
(The words “‘strep- (Same) 
tomycin, aureomy- 
cin, or chloromyce- 
tin” have been 
added to the fraction.) 

8.41.15 Electric irons, not 
specified, per legal 
PS on caawmed 
(The words ‘not 
specified’’ have been 
added to this 
fraction.) 

8.41.16 Electric irons weigh- 
ing more than 2 kilo- 
grams with injectors 
er water tanks for 
the production of 
steam, per legal 
kilogram _____--.-.- 0. 50 30 
(This is a new frac- 
tion.) 

9.10.17 Phonograph records, 
not specified, per 
legal kilogram_...... Exempt (5) 


(0. 50) 
Tunisia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PARAFFIN: Import Duty RATE REDUCED 


The rate of import duty on paraffin in 
Tunisia was reduced from 10 percent ad 
valorem to 7.5 percent ad valorem by an or- 
der of May 25, 1951, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel Tunisien of July 3. 


7 
a 


ame) 


-~ 


b 


< 


1.50 (Same) 50 (Same) 


Or LEES; FoorTwearR: Import Duty 
TEMPORARILY REDUCED 


The rate of import duty on oil lees and 
footwear was temporarily reduced in Tunisia 
by two orders—May 12 and 23, 1951, re- 
spectively—published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel Tunisien of July 3. 
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The products affected by the orders and 
the new duty rates are as follows (former 
rates in parentheses): Oil lees or residues, 
18 percent ad valorem (25); footwear with 
soles of leather or of natural or artificial 
rubber, with uppers of leather or similar 
materials, not specified or elsewhere in- 
cluded, 16 percent ad valorem (20). 


United Kingdom 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The dominant problem in current British 
economic affairs is the rapid deterioration in 
the United Kingdom’s oversea position to an 
even greater extent than was anticipated 
earlier in 1951. Advancing domestic costs 
and prices, originating mainly from rising 
import costs, are disturbing the close balance 
between demand and supply of resources 
within the country. Trade union conferences 
reflect mounting anxiety over the rising cost 
of living and portend increasing wage de- 
mands. The growing pressure of these prob- 
lems since the Economic Survey was issued 
in March, and the budget presentation made 
in April, called for a general economic review, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
in the House of Commons on July 26. At 
that time the Chancellor announced new 
measures which the Government is taking 
to overcome these inflationary forces. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR POSITION 


The gold and dollar surplus of the sterling 
area dropped from $260,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1951 and $398,000,000 in the last 
3 months of 1950 to $54,000,000 in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951. Receipts from ECA 
allotments made in 1950 before this assist- 
ance was terminated amounted to $55,000,000 
during April-June. Therefore, gold and dol- 
lar reserves, which amounted to $3,867,000,000 
on June 30, were increased by $109,000,000 
during the second quarter of this year. 
Three factors were primarily responsible for 
the sharp decline in the second quarter gold 
and dollar surplus. First, the sterling area 
as a whole increased its purchases from 
dollar countries, a large part being United 
Kingdom imports. Secondly, there was a 
decline in the sterling area’s earnings from 
exports to dollar countries. Thirdly, net 
receipts of gold and dollars from non- 
dollar countries declined, chiefly because 
of a smaller gold settlement in favor of the 
United Kingdom from the European Pay- 
ments Union. Prices of several basic com- 
modities imported from the dollar area ad- 
vanced or did not decline during the second 
quarter, in contrast to the fall in prices for 
important sterling area exports, such as wool, 
tin, and rubber. Effects of these current 
price movements may have begun to be re- 
flected in actual dollar receipts and pay- 
ments in the second quarter. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
speech of July 26, stated, without making a 
precise forecast, that there will probably be 
a gold and dollar deficit in the third quarter. 
This deficit is anticipated because of in- 
creased amounts of dollar imports into the 
United Kingdom and because a continued 
unfavorable balance with the European 
Payments Union is expected. Both of these 
movements in the third quarter would be 
partly seasonal for instance because of 
larger quantities of cotton and tobacco im- 
ported from the United States. The Chan- 
cellor also referred to certain special gold 
and dollar payments to be made in the third 
quarter, which probably will include in- 
creased dollar oil purchases following the 
stoppage of shipments from Iran. But he 
indicated that the gold and dollar position 
should become less unfavorable in the 
fourth quarter. He said that the Govern- 
ment would take corrective action in re- 
viewing the dollar import program and 
would press more energetically for greater 
exports from the United Kingdom to the 
dollar area. 


OVER-ALL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Economic Survey forecast an import 
bill of £3,200,000,000 for 1951, excluding 
stockpiling expenditures estimated at £100,- 
000,000. It was to be balanced by total ex- 
ports of £2,750,000,000 plus net invisible re- 
ceipts of £450,000,000. But the Chancellor 
estimates that the cost of imports is likely 
to be £100,000,000 more than the amount 
forecast, even after making allowance for a 
reversal expected during coming months in 
the rising trend of import prices. He also 
indicated that net invisible earnings are 
not likely to exceed £400,000,000. Exports 
will have to rise by about £300,000,000 during 
the last half of 1951, he estimated, if balance 
is achieved in the over-all account for the 
year. Export prices have gone up and may 
rise still further. For example, textile ex- 
port prices in June were about 37 percent 
above the 1950 average, and those for metal 
goods were up 12 percent. However, reliance 
cannot be placed altogether on prices, and 
the Government aims at an increase in 
export volume. 


PRICES AND VOLUME OF OVERSEA TRADE 


The terms of trade moved slightly in 
Britain’s favor between May and June, the 
first break in the adverse trend since de- 
valuation. The index of import prices rose 
1 point to reach 143 relative to the 1950 
average and the export price index rose 2 
points to reach 120. Nevertheless, prices 
paid for imports were still 19 percent higher 
than those received for exports relative to 
last year’s averages. 

The volume of imports was 12 percent 
above last year’s average and the export 
volume during the first half of 1951 was 2 
percent above the 1950 average. 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 


Industrial production in the United King- 
dom was 5 percent higher in the first half 
of 1951 than in the like period of last year, 
slightly more than the 4-percent gain that 
the Government expected earlier. The pro- 
duction index was 146 for May and pro- 
visionally 147 for June, relative to the 1946 
average. The rate of gain in 1951 was only 
about half that of last year because of 
material and labor shortages. Prospects for 
supplies of sulfur, tungsten, molybdenum, 
and cotton have recently improved; how- 
ever, shortages of nickel, copper, and zinc, 
among other imported raw materials, remain 
acute. Shortages of greater general effect in 
checking output are in domestically pro- 
duced steel, together with steel-making ma- 
terials, and coal. Insufficient steel and coal 
also limit export volume, both directly and 
indirectly. 

The expansion of the armed forces has 
substantially reduced the rate of gain in 
civilian employment despite the increased 
number of women entering industry. Un- 
employment at 1 percent of the working pop- 
ulation has been reduced practically to the 
minimum. There has been a moderate shift 
in manpower utilization away from build- 
ing, transportation, and communications, 
and into manufacturing. The most serious 
manpower shortage continues to be in coal 
mining, although textiles and transporta- 
tion, among other industries, are in special 
need of additional workers. 


PRICES, DIVIDENDS, AND WAGES 


Apart from warnings of serious conse- 
quences which may follow the threatened 
shortage of coal in the coming winter, and 
inadequate steel supplies in 1952, the Chan- 
cellor’s review of internal matters was largely 
concerned with prices and the cost of living. 
He first pointed out that recent sharp in- 
creases in retail prices have been due to the 
rise in world commodity prices. These 
changes are still working their way into the 
retail stage and will continue to influence the 
cost of living for some time. Since the up- 
ward trend in world prices appears to have 
halted, he expects the retail price index to be 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Automotive Products 


ITALIAN REGISTRATIONS AND PRODUCTION 


There were 114,749 new registrations of 
motor vehicles in Italy in 1950. This num- 
ber included 79,826 passenger cars, 2,199 
busses, 19,273 trucks, 2,881 trailers, 10,168 
motorcycles, and 402 tractors. 

Of total vehicles in operation at the end 
of 1950, 48 percent of the passenger cars, 
62 percent of the trucks, and 22 percent of 
the busses were more than 5 years old. 

There were 6,489 passenger cars and 48,407 
trucks of foreign origin operating in Italy 
as of the end of the year, of which 3,416 
passenger cars and 37,161 trucks were from 
the United States. Of the 273 busses of 
foreign origin in operation 105 were from the 
United States. 

There were 19,649 passenger cars, 2,205 
trucks, 51 busses, 16,789 motorcycles, 1,421 
tractors, and 149 trailers exported from Italy 
during 1950. 

Motor vehicles manufactured in Italy 
during the year totaled 101,310 passenger 
cars, 23,557 trucks, 2,980 busses, 3,020 trail- 
ers, 58,000 motorcycles, 125,000 motor scoot- 
ers, and 120,000 motor bicycles. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 bus bodies and 2,000 passenger 
car bodies were manufactured. No assem- 
bling of foreign vehicles takes place in Italy. 
Five manufacturers produce almost all of the 
motor vehicles exclusive of motorcycles. Fiat 
manufactures approximately 90 percent of 
total production. 

The Italian motorcycle industry has im- 
proved gradually under adequate customs 
protection, although it cannot compete in 
the export market with the British mass 
production. There is a limited domestic 
market for motorcycles because many would- 
be users in the working class cannot afford 
them. The passenger-car scarcity caused by 
the war induced motorcycle manufacturers 
to develop motorcycle-truck production. A 
market has developed for motor bicycles, 
motor scdoters, and light motorcycles. 
Italian motor scooters have gained popu- 
larity in foreign markets. 

Italian motor-vehicle production is be- 
lieved to be adequate for present and future 
demands provided raw materials are avail- 
able. Italian customers are satisfied with 
their national products, as they meet their 
needs. It is believed that the demand for 
motor vehicles in 1951 will equal that in 1950. 


GERMAN Car To BE ASSEMBLED IN UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Arrangements have been completed for the 
assembly and distribution of the German 
automobile Volkswagen at a plant located a 
short distance from Port Elizabeth, Union 
of South Africa. The plant is owned by a 
South African company, and assistance in 
assembling the first cars will be given by a 
technician from the German factory. 

The South African Government has 
granted sufficient exchange for 340 cars, and 
the first consignment of parts is expected 
to arrive in the latter part of August and 
will be assembled in September. 


U. K. Car PopuLar In MEXIco 


The Austin Motor Co., Ltd., of Great 
Britain reports that production is rapidly 
increasing at the plant in Mexico which as- 
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sembles Austin cars. 


Although the plant 
has been operating only since early 1951, 
demands for more supplies are already being 
made on the company’s factory in England. 
The A40 Devon sedan model being assembled 
is becoming popular in the Mexican market. 


Beverages 


NORWAY PURCHASES UNITED STATES Hops 


As hops are not grown in Norway, 
annual consumption, except for carry-over 
from one year to the next, equals imports 
Norwegian brewers prefer hops produced in 
Czechoslovakia and Western Germany, but 
because of the greatly increased prices of 
hops from those sources they have been 
trying to use hops from the United Kingdom 
and for the first time in postwar years have 
imported hops from the United States. 

Trial brews have been made, but is it too 
early to say how good the results have been 
with the use of United States hops. 

In 1950 imports of hops into Norway 
totaled 121 metric tons, as compared with 
125 tons in 1949. They came from the fol- 
lowing sources: Western Germany, 66 tons; 
United Kingdom, 26 tons; Czechoslovakia, 
24 tons; and Belgium, 5 tons. In the first 
6 months of 1951 imports amounted to about 
38 tons, of which 15 tons came from the 
United Kingdom, 10 from Czechoslovakia, 8 
from the United States, 4 from Western 
Germany, and approximately 1 ton from 
Belgium and France. 

Brewers have not been able to obtain allo- 
cation of dollar exchange for the purchase 
of United States hops, but by paying high 
prices in crowns to Netherlands dealers they 
have been able to obtain United States hops 
via the Netherlands. Such supplies have 
been paid for at the rate of about 20 Nor- 
wegian crowns per kilogram. (7.14 Nor- 
wegian crowns=US$1.) 

As stocks are at a minimum, Norwegian 
brewers will be unable to draw on old stocks 
in the coming year. They will have to pur- 
chase their full annual requirements of about 
140 metric tons. 


Drugs 


BOLIVIAN QUININE FACTORY TRANSFERRED 


The National Quinine Factory, Bolivia, 
was transferred by Supreme Decree of July 
5, 1951, to the jurisdiction of the Caja de 
Jubilaciénes y Pensiones Militares (Military 
Pension and Retirement Fund). The latter 
is a dependency of the Ministry of National 
Defense. The Minister of Defense was di- 
rected to reorganize the factory along more 
efficient lines. 


Gaz, A CANDY-LIKE LAXATIVE PRODUCED 
IN IRAN 


The city of Isfahan is famous in Iran and 
the Middle East for a delicious, nougat re- 
sembling candy, which is produced only in 
Isfahan. The principal ingredient is a 
manna known as gaz found only in the 
mountains near Isfahan. Gaz not only fla- 
vors the confection, but provides the sweet- 
ness. 

It is also employed as a mild laxative for 
children, being sold to pharmacists in other 
parts of Iran as manna. 


Gaz is produced by a bush having hard 
pods which crack open in September. The 
opened pods are tapped with a stick which 
causes the contents, a gray granular, almost 
powder-like substance, to fall into a tray. 
One bush yields about 1 pound of raw gaz, 
including foreign matter, total annual pro- 
duction amounting to about 50,000 kilo- 
grams (110,250 pounds). 

The principal use of gaz, however, is in 
candy. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS IMPORTED INTO 
BRAZIL 


Brazil imported from Yugoslavia during 
January 1951 the following crude drugs: 
Medicinal roots 3,700 kilograms (31,556 cru- 
zeiros) and medicinal barks and leaves 3,600 
kilograms (43,992 cruzeiros). (1 kilogram=— 
2.205 pounds, and 1 cruzeiro—US80.054, the 
approximate average of official buying and 
selling rates.) 


Fats & Oils 


NEw EDIBLE-OIL FACTORY IN BOLIVIA 


The edible-oil factory near Cochabamba, 
Bolivia, construction of which long since has 
been projected and undertaken, ostensibly 
by Cobana (Corporaci6én Comercial Boli- 
viana), was formally inaugurated on July 
7, 1951. The plant had already been pro- 
ducing tinned edible oil from sunflower seed 
on a small-scale trial-run basis for 2 or 3 
months. 

As quoted by the press, the factory man- 
ager indicates that the producing capacity 
of the plant is 600,000 liters a year 1 liter= 
1.0567 quarts.) He estimates initial produc- 
tion at 200,000 liters annually, limited to 
this amount by the present level of Bolivian 
edible oilseed production. As rapidly as oil- 
seed output increases, he states that the 
factory’s production will build up to the 
indicated maximum capacity. 

To operate at maximum capacity the fac- 
tory requires about 3,000 tons of oilseeds. 
Feed cake, salable to the Cochabamba dairy 
industry will be a principal byproduct, ex- 
pected eventually to amount to 1,000 metric 
tons annually. Soap is another anticipated 
byproduct. Planned expansion would re- 
sult in production of vegetable shortening, 
linseed oil, and varnish. The 3,000-metric- 
ton raw-material requirement will include 
sunflower seed; peanuts; and, in smaller 
quantities, linseed and cottonseed. 

Sunflower seed imported from the United 
States for planting apparently so far has not 
produced seed equal in oil content to sun- 
flower seed grown in Argentina. Oil re- 
covery is about 25 percent, comparing un- 
favorably with an approximate 38 percent 
recovery from the Argentine product. The 
company states that it is attempting to im- 
port 600 kilograms of sunflower seed from 
Argentina for distribution and planting to 
ascertain whether the Argentine strain will 
give comparable results under Bolivian 
growing conditions (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). 

The Minister of National Economy states 
that the establishment of this edible-oil fac- 
tory in Bolivia will save from $600,000 to 
$700,000 a year in foreign-exchange expendi- 
tures for imported edible oils. He further 
indicates that the Bolivian Government will 
take adequate measures to protect the new 
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industry. In the past, the willingness of the 
Government to protect new industries has 
usually taken the form of increased import 
duties and prohibitions on imports to the 
extent that national requirements were met 
by local production. In this instance, no 
potential significant loss to United States 
trade can be foreseen, as the bulk of Boli- 
via’s edible-oil imports come from Argentina. 


Foodstutis 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE SITUATION 


The United States market for Colombian 
coffees fluctuated considerably during June 
1951. After a slow beginning, the market 
was activated by the announcement of the 
Colombian Coffee Federation that its in- 
terior buying rates would be increased. The 
volume of trading rose. F. o. b. offers from 
Colombia ranged from $85.75 to $87 per bag, 
The market again dropped during the latter 
part of June owing to peace moves in Korea, 
large United States coffee stocks, the pros- 
pect for large coffee crops in Brazil and 
Colombia, and the drop in prices of other 
commodities. At the close of June the mar- 
ket was uncertain; the trend toward declin- 
ing coffee prices was somewhat offset by con- 
tinued military purchases, official support 
measures in some producing countries, and 
potential demand from European countries. 

Exports of coffee from Colombia in the 
first 6 months of 1951 totaled 2,093,537 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, of which the United 
States took 1,923,503 bags; Europe, 110,533 
bags; and other destinations, 59,501 bags. 
Exports in the first half of 1950 amounted 
to 1,662,843 bags, of which the United States 
took 1,544,899 bags; Europe, 70,985 bags; and 
other countries, 46,959 bags. 

At the end of June 1951, Coffee Federation 
holdings of coffee in the interior for its own 
account were estimated at about 550,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each. Privately owned 
stocks were estimated at about 300,000 bags. 
The bulk of the midyear crop had been sold 
and movement to the ports had been fairly 
heavy, totaling almost 700,000 bags in June. 

Port stocks of coffee fluctuated in June. 
On June 30, 1951, total stocks amounted to 
401,240 bags as compared with 479,473 bags 
on June 2. Coffee Federation holdings to- 
taled 283,959 bags on June 30, and stocks in 
the hands of private exporters on the same 
date totaled 117,281 bags. 


SuGAR SITUATION IN DENMARK 


The total crop of sugar beets in Denmark 
in 1950 was 2,465,747 metric tons, from which 
371,686 tons of sugar (expressed in raw value) 
was obtained. The yield of beets increased 
from 33.9 tons per hectare (1 hectare=— 2.471 
acres) in 1949 to 35.6 tons in 1950, and the 
total crop increased by a little less than 17 
percent. Although the yield went up, the 
total sugar produced in 1950 was only 15 
percent above production in the preceding 
year because the sugar content of the beets 
dropped from 15.3 percent to 15.1 percent as 
a result of the unusually wet weather in 
the autumn of 1950. 

Sugar continued to be rationed in 1950 
and up to July 11, 1951. Rationing will very 
likely continue at least until the new crop 
comes in, if not longer, as rationing permits 
the use of more sugar for the export trade, 
some of the profits from which help to pay 
for the relatively low price of sugar on the 
retail market. 

Exports of sugar and sugar products in 
1950 amounted to 131,346 tons, valued at 
132,970,000 crowns (one Danish crown= 
$0.1447 United States currency). In 1949 
only 69,802 tons, valued at 52,928,000 crowns, 
were exported. Thus, 88 percent more re- 
fined sugar was exported in 1950 than in 1949, 
and the increase in value amounted to 151 
percent. 

Imports of sugar and sugar products into 
Denmark in 1949 amounted to 493 tons as 
compared with 4,660 tons in 1950. 
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In the first 4 months of 1951 exports of 
sugar and sugar products from Denmark 
amounted to 56,290 tons, valued at 60,717,000 
crowns; imports totaled only 7,369 tons, 
valued at 9,684,000 crowns. 


COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS, INDONESIA 


Earlier crop estimates giving Indonesian 
coffee production between 55,000 and 60,000 
metric tons have been revised downward. 
Because of large-scale thefts and lower crop 
yields in East Java and Bali the total crop 
is expected to be nearer 45,000 tons. The 
Indonesian output of coffee will comprise 
mostly middle and lower grades of Robusta 
except for 1,200 tons of better-grade Arabica 
grown in the Kediri area of Java and in Bali. 

Besides 1951 production of about 45,000 
tons, the Government held in stock a carry- 
over of 7,000 tons at the beginning of the 
year, providing a total supply of coffee for 
the year of about 52,000 tons. Of this 
amount the Government has set aside 170 
percent for local consumption and has al- 
lowed 15,000 tons for export, of which 12,000 
tons have already been allocated. 

Although official export figures available 
for the first quarter of 1951 show that the 
United States took only 8 tons of Indonesian 
coffee out of more than 4,000 tons exported, 
the Export Bureau states that recent con- 
tracts have been approved for sale of an 
additional 60 tons to the United States. 
Dealers report that New York importers have 
recently shown interest in obtaining limited 
amounts of Indonesian coffee, but they insist 
that a guaranty be given that the local sup- 
pliers can furnish specific amounts of coffee 
each season to maintain uniformity of blends 
pliers can furnish specific amounts of coffee 
Up to mid-July, the Government had refused 
to certify that definite amounts of coffee will 
be available for export in future years be- 
cause of the uncertainty resulting from 
security and crop conditions, plus local-mar- 
ket considerations which might preclude the 
export of one-third of the Indonesian crop. 

Italy was by far the largest importer of 
Indonesian coffee during the first quarter of 
1951, taking over 50 percent of exports (4,204 
tons); Singapore was in second place (755 
tons); and the Netherlands was third (416 
tons). Although not shown on the first- 
quarter figures, the Export Bureau revealed 
that under terms of a contract recently con- 
cluded, the British Ministry of Food has 
agreed to take 600 tons to be paid for in 
sterling and has expressed interest in addi- 
tional amounts if available. 


PEPPER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
MADAGASCAR 


Black-pepper production in Madagascar in 
1950 amounted to 380 metric tons, according 
to official figures, which is considered an 
excellent crop. 

Pepper prices are also good and rising 
steadily, so that 1951 should not be too poor 
a year; good pepper crops are usually fol- 
lowed by poor to medium crops. No official 
estimate of the 1951 output of pepper has 
been made, but the trade estimates pepper 
production in 1951 at 250 to 300 tons. 

Black-pepper exports from Madagascar in 
1950 totaled 278.7 tons, of which 275.3 tons 
went to France. Exports in the first quarter 
of 1951 amounted to 114.6 tons. No official 
figures are available on pepper stocks, but 
they are believed to be fairly large—at least 
200 to 250 tons. 


INCREASE IN MADAGASCAR CLOVE ExPorTS 


It is too early to give any accurate figure on 
clove production in Madagascar for the 1951- 
52 growing season. The 1950 output 
amounted to 5,730 metric tons, an exception- 
ally good crop. Clove production in Mada- 
gascar usually moves in a 3-year cycle: poor, 
average, and then a good crop. As last year 
was good, the expectation for 1951-52 is 
therefore from poor to average. One of the 
island’s leading clove exporters estimates a 
crop of about 1,500 tons. 





Exports of cloves in 1950 totaled 2,590.2 
tons. British Malaya was the leading cus- 
tomer, taking 1,625.5 tons. In the first quar- 
ter of 1951 exports amounted to 8,021.8 tons, 
of which the United States took 4,198.4 tons; 
British Malaya ranked second, taking 3,492 
tons. 

Clove-oil exports in 1950 amounted to 
792.7 tons, of which France took 405.3 tons, 
the United States 148.3 tons, and Great Brit- 
ain 135.3 tons. The remainder went to the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Western Germany, and 
Australia. In the first quarter of 1951 ex- 
ports totaled 105.1 tons. France took 42.7 
tons, the United States 23.6 tons, the Neth- 
erlands 21.2 tons, and Great Britain 12.6 tons. 
The remainder was sent to Sweden, Western 
Germany, and Australia. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA’s CORN PRODUCTION 


The Central African Statistical Office has 
published its final estimate of European- 
grown corn in Southern Rhodesia for the 
1950-51 growing season as compared with 
actual results for 1949-50. Estimated pro- 
duction for the 1950-51 season is 1,272,000 
bags of 200 pounds each, as compared with 
1,822,596 bags in 1949—50. 

Native production is difficult to estimate, 
but as this crop roughly equals the Euro- 
pean output and the growers normally retain 
about 1,000,000 bags for their own use, they 
will have only about 200,000 bags for sale 
in the European economy. 

The Government is importing about 1,000,- 
000 bags of corn from Nyasaland, the Union 
of South Africa, the United States, and else- 
where to meet requirements of the country, 
and is subsidizing these purchases so that 
the more expensive corn bought abroad is 
sold in the local market for the same price 
as that grown locally. 

The native of Southern Rhodesia ordi- 
narily refuses to eat yellow corn meal. As 
most of the corn imported from the Union 
of South Africa by rail into the Bulawayo 
area is yellow, the Government has pub- 
lished an order making it illegal to sell white 
corn meal in the Bulawayo area. This action 
has been necessary to save transportation 
costs and insure consumption. 


SUGAR PRODUCT’ON INCREASING IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


The area devoted to sugar-beet cultivation 
in Western Germany in 1951, estimated at 
about 558,446 acres, will surpass the 1950 all- 
time high of 496,203 acres by about 17 per- 
cent. 

The 1951 acreage continues the trend to- 
ward expansion begun in 1945. The chief 
factor in this trend is that sugar beets have 
become the most profitable of all the prin- 
cipal field crops. Not only were producer 
prices again increased this year, but the 
fodder provided by the beet tops is highly 
valued by the farmers. Farmers often refer 
to sugar beets as the ideal dual-purpose 
crop—‘‘two crops on the same land, one below 
the ground and one above.” Likewise, re- 
peated sugar shortages in recent years have 
given rise to the belief that an ever-ready 
market is available for practically any quan- 
tity of sugar beets produced. 

With favorabie weather, the 1950 bumper 
yield of sugar beets may be repeated. Even 
under average weather conditions, the 1951 
harvest will exceed 1950's record crop of 
6,975,000 metric tons by 10 percent. With an 
average yield, total production will be about 
7,700,000 tons. 

Assuming average sugar-beet yields, white- 
sugar production in Western Germany ‘will 
be about 1,000,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 915,600 tons in 1950. 


Leather & Products 


UTILIZATION OF IRAQ TANNING MATERIALS 
CONSIDERED 


Iraq tanners met with the Director General 
of Industry in July to discuss possibilities of 
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utilizing domestic tanning materials which 
exist in northern Iraq in quantities sufficient 
to meet domestic requirements. It was de- 
cided that two modern factories—one at 
Baghdad and the other at Mosul—would test 
Iraq tanning extracts on an industrial scale. 
If the experiments prove successful, plans are 
to establish a factory for the production of 
tanning extracts which will use local raw 
materials. 

It is reported that the four modern me- 
chanically operated tanneries in Iraq con- 
sume annually tanning-extract imports 
valued at about 40,000 dinars (1 Iraq dinar= 
about $2.80 U. S. currency). 


Motion Pictures and 
Photographie 
Products 


STATISTICS ON PORTUGUESE MOTION- 
PICTURE INDUSTRY 


During the last half of 1950, 414 motion- 
picture theaters were in operation in Portu- 
gal, including 390 in continental Portugal 
and 24 in the adjacent Azores and Madeira 
Islands. The total seating capacity of these 
theaters was 241,670. During the last half 
of 1950 the total number of spectators num- 
bered 10,067,880 and the total number of per- 
formances held was 31,197. The average 
number of spectators per showing was 323. 
Average weekly theater attendance was 387,- 
226, compared with 386,038 during the first 
half of the year. 

Total screenings in continental Portugal 
and the Azores and Madeira Islands declined 
from 89,993 in the first half of 1950 to 84,684 
in the last half of the year. The decline was 
recorded in screenings of foreign films, as 
screenings of Portuguese films were practi- 
cally unchanged, at 8,083 in the first half 
and 8,084 in the second half. During the 
entire year, the greatest number of screen- 
ings were dramas, followed by news reels, 
cultural and educational shorts, and ani- 
mated short cartoons. 

Imports of printed films into Portugal in 
1950 amounted to 11,046 kilograms, compared 
with 10,963 kilograms in 1949. Decreases in 
1950 occurred in imports from all four 
principal suppliers, including the United 
States, United Kingdom, France, and Spain, 
and increases were registered in imports from 
Germany, Italy, and Mexico. 


COLOMBIAN MARKET For 16-MM. FILMS 


The market for 16-mm. entertainment 
films in Colombia has improved in recent 
months. ‘Film showings have increased, and 
the future market appears to be bright. A 
wide field for development is in prospect in 
the many small towns and villages which at 
present have no form of motion-picture en- 
tertainment. 

Three United States film companies are 
distributing 16-mm. films in Colombia. 
Mexican films are the only competitors in 
this field. One local firm has brought in 
several] Argentine 16-mm. films but has not 
begun distribution On a competitive scale. 
About 150 United States and 30 to 40 Mexi- 
can feature films and an equal number of 
shorts are brought in each year. One United 
States company also brings in a weekly news- 
reel. The present stock of 16-mm. films 
available for distribution includes about 900 
United States features, 150 Mexican, 10 or 
12 Argentine feature films, and about 700 
United States shorts and newsreels. The 
present rental rates for 16-mm. films vary 
considerably, but generally average about 50 
pesos for commercial programs, consisting of 
a feature film and two shorts, and 25 pesos 
for home or club showings. (One peso= 
about US$0.40.) 

More than 200 sound projectors are at 
present available for commercial exhibition 
of 16-mm. films and from 750 to 800 addi- 
tional units are in use in private homes, 
clubs, hospitals, and schools. Formerly a 
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number of 16-mm. mobile units were 
operated but none of them are now in serv- 
ice. Successful operation of mobile motion- 
picture units is difficult on account of in- 
adequate road facilities. 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS, BELGIAN 
CoNnGco 


There are 59 regular commercial outlets 
for motion pictures in the Belgian Congo, 
including 27 for 35-mm. films, with a total 
seating capacity for 5,300 persons, and 32 for 
exhibition of 16-mm. films, with seating 
capacity for 6,300. United States films ac- 
count for 75 percént or more of screen time 
in these theaters. The only distributor of 
35-mm, films states that he owns a theater 
in Leopoldville and one in Jadotville, and 
leases rooms or buildings for 35-mm. show- 
ings in 23 other localities. In addition he 
has two theaters for Africans in Leopold- 
ville’s native quarter. 

There are two circuits of 16-mm. exhibi- 
tion outlets. One of these circuits has 16 
commercial outlets seating 2,800 persons and 
the other has 16 outlets seating about 2,000 
persons. About 13 regular theaters are on 
the two circuits; the other outlets are hotel 
or club rooms used once or twice a week for 
public showings. An open-air theater, which 
has a seating capacity of about 1,500, is 
operated by One of the circuits for the 
natives in Leopoldville. 

An important development during 1950 
was the opening of the first permanent com- 
mercial motion-picture theaters for natives 
in the Belgian Congo. Admission prices at 
these theaters vary from 10 to 20 francs (20 
to 40 cents). Pictures shown at these 
theaters achieved immediate popularity, but, 
one of the principal difficulties has been find- 
ing films which the Government considers 
suitable for exhibition to the natives. 


MOTION PICTURES IN PAKISTAN 


The Karachi Board of Film Censors ex- 
amined 158 film titles, consisting of 59 
feature films and 99 shorts and newsreels, 
during the first 6 months of 1951. Of the 59 
feature films reviewed, 42 were United States 
productions, 15 were Indian films, 1 was a 
Soviet film, and 1 was produced in Pakistan. 
Deletions of objectionable words were made 
in 6 films, and the Soviet film was totally 
rejected. 

Three studios produce motion pictures in 
Pakistan but only an occasional feature 
picture is produced. The number of mo- 
tion-picture theaters has increased to 470 
and about 10 new theaters are under con- 
struction. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN SYRIA 


Theater owners estimated that about 700 
films were exhibited in Syria during 1950. 
Only 518 were imported in that year as com- 
pared with 700 in 1949. Because of this 
drop in imports it was necessary for theater 
managers to show their stock of inferior pic- 
tures not previously exhibited. United 
States films constituted about 60 percent of 
the imports and about 35 percent came 
from Egypt. 

Exhibitors believe that Egyptian films are 
more popular with the majority of the 
people because the dialog is Arabic and be- 
cause the humor, singing, and dancing, the 
major ingredients in most Egyptian films, are 
designed for an Arabic audience. However, 
because relatively few Egyptian pictures are 
produced, United States motion pictures are 
not seriously challenged at present. Edu- 
cated Syrians appear to prefer United States 
films to Egyptian productions. Theater 
owners complain that the Arabic subtitles 
on United States films prepared in Beirut 
and Egypt soon become illegible and are too 
fragmentary. Owner’s continue to request 
that the subtitles be prepared in the United 
States. 

Two new theaters were opened in 1950, 
bringing the total number of theaters in 
Syria to 50 with seating capacity for about 


25,700 persons. Three new theaters in 
Damascus and one in Aleppo are under con- 
struction. Out of gross box-office receipts 
of SL£4,250,000 in 1950, United States films 
were estimated to have accounted for 
about SL£2,000,000 or roughly 47 percent. 
(SL£3.50= US$1 at the current open market 
rate.) 


FEATURE-FILM PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Production of first-feature British quota 
films during the first 6 months of 1951 totaled 
37, the identical number that was produced 
in the first half of 1950. The number of first- 
feature films before the cameras at the end of 
June 1951 was 16 compared with 19 in pro- 
duction at the end of June 1950. 

Statistics released by the Board of Trade 
disclose that 76 British first-feature films 
were registered in the licensing year ended 
March 31, 1951, compared with 81 in the pre- 
ceding year, and that 300 foreign first features 
were registered, compared with 283 in the. 
respective years. British second-feature 
films registered numbered 49 in the year 
ended March 31, 1951, compared with 50 in 
the preceding year, and foreign second-fea- 
ture films totaled 144 compared with 157. 
Of the 300 foreign first-feature films regis- 
tered in 1950-51, 249 were United States films, 
and of the 144 foreign second-feature films 
registered 142 were United States produc- 
tions. In other words, United States films, 
during the year ended March 31, 1951, ac- 
counted for 83 percent of all first-feature 
films registered and for 71 percent of all 
second-feature films registered. 


Pulp & Paper 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


Tendency Toward Longer Cutting Sea- 
son.—Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
present-day pulpwood cutting in Canada is 
the tendency toward a longer cutting season. 
The operation is tending more and more to 
a@ year-round basis, and there are already 
instances of night cutting, resulting in shifts 
around the clock. 

It is stated that the declared policy of the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry has as one 
of its aims a greater stability and more effi- 
cient utilization of the woods’ labor force. 
Working to this end, a longer cutting season 
reduces the turn-over of woods’ personnel 
and increases the industry’s productivity. 
Something approaching permanent employ- 
ment is being achieved, replacing the sea- 
sonal work pattern of winter logging estab- 
lished long ago, and the industry has been 
measurably assisted in this aim by the im- 
provement in off-the-road vehicles now avail- 
able and the application of mechanized log- 
ging techniques which both speed production 
and permit access to areas heretofore unavail- 
able. 

It is estimated that, including permanent 
workers in the forests, up to 270,000 men find 
employment each year in handling and mov- 
ing the pulpwood harvest. 

Paper-Product Production.—Both the in- 
dustry and the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association have confirmed the fact that all 
products of the paper industry—virtually 
without exception—have been in extremely 
tight supply for some months and continued 
so at least to mid-1951. One mill which 
manufactures a full range of papers (ex- 
cepting newsprint) reported in May 1951 that 
it had an accumulated order backlog of 
20,000 tons, as against its capacity of 1,500 
tons weekly. With due allowance for varia- 
tions mill-to-mill, it is believed the instance 
cited is largely representative of the position 
of the industry as a whole. 

According to the Association, the first 6 
months of 1950 saw a strong demand for fine 
papers of all types. However, shipments were 
prompt, and the trade carried satisfactory 
inventories. With the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea in June, the tempo of the busi- 
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ness increased sharply and plans to produce 
more tonnage were hurried to completion by 
a number of mills. 

By the early part of 1951 export demand 
appeared “very strong.” Some sterling coun- 
tries were making dollars available again for 
the purchase of fine papers in Canada, and 

, it was hoped that increased production would 
be sufficient to meet domestic requirements 
and to re-establish and strengthen connec- 
tions abroad. 

By January 1951, it was estimated that 
1951 production of wrapping papers would be 
increased modestly and that there would be 
little difficulty in disposing of the entire out- 
put. This earlier view has since been con- 
firmed and the industry is faced with a still 
growing demand, much of it stemming from 
the requirements of industry and other users 
as the defense program gathers speed. 

Demand for all grades of paperboard was 
strong in 1950 and was met with an estimated 
production of 705,000 tons, an increase of 
58,000 tons over the 1949 output. 

Production of container grades in 1950 was 
reported as about 352,000 tons, 11 percent 
more than in 1949, and all other grades ap- 
proximated 353,000 tons, up 6.9 percent. 

In this group, as elsewhere, the optimistic 
outlook for 1951 has been confirmed with the 
passing moriths. Supplemented by a reviv- 
ing export demand, the market appears likely 
to tax productive capacity for some time to 
come. 

A record increase in the production of spe- 
cialty papers occurred in Canada during 
1950. One important factor in the increase 
was a constantly expanding demand for 
waxed paper products, both for industry and 
home use. 

Newsprint Production and Markets.— 
Canada’s production of newsprint in 1951 
may approximate 5,465,000 tons. Informed 
sources, however, predicate their estimates 
as conditional upon certain factors: the 
maintertance of an adequate supply of raw 
materials (particularly sulfur), sufficient 
labor in the face of the demands of progres- 
sive mobilization, availability of plant equip- 
ment and other items. 

As reported by the Newsprint Association 
of Canada, the only new newsprint capacity 
in Canada is the mill now being built on 
Vancouver Island. The most recent progress 
report, dated early in 1951, indicates that the 
75,000- to 100,000-ton capacity will probably 
not come into production in the current 
year. Other new capacity is reporter to be 
under discussion, but there is no definite 
news as to its construction. 

There has reportedly been a postwar shift 
in the export pattern of Canadian newsprint, 
with an increase in exports to the United 
States and a corresponding decrease in ship- 
ments to other countries. 

Much of the postwar drop in the movement 
of Canadian newsprint to oversea countries 
has.been due to the inability of many over- 
sea customers to purchase Canadian news- 
print under the monetary restrictions im- 
posed by their respective governments. 

Officials of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association have on a number of occasions 
stressed the vital importance of the United 
States market to the Canadian newsprint 
industry. Long-range policy as suggested 
thereby, that is, maximum productivity at 
minimum prices for world markets, applies 
particularly to the United States, and the 
industry would be “seriously concerned” if 
for any reason supply south of the border 
should be curtailed. 

The president of the Newsprint Association 
of Canada, speaking before the New York 
State Publishers Association at Buffalo early 
in 1951, noted that during the postwar period 
of 1946-50 the United States was “adding an 
average of slightly more than 1,500,000 tons 
to its annual consumption and that Canada 
was supplying 1,750,000 tons more than be- 
fore the war.” He also noted that the 
United States in 1951 probably will receive 
about 4,800,000 tons of newsprint from 
Canada, or 65,000 tons more than in 1950. 
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In accordance with recent negotiations, it 
is reported that Canadian mills, as a group, 
will now supply the United Kingdom with a 
minimum of 100,000 tons of newsprint an- 
nually for 1952, 1953, and 1954. This amount 
is to be considered firm, although it may be 
supplemented—subject to the industry’s 
ability to provide additional tonnage—with 
as much as 225,000 tons additional over the 
3-year period. The 525,000 tons so indicated 
would, in any case, be the outside limit for 
which suitable purchase arrangements could 
be made. Local sources believe that Canada 
will deliver to the United Kingdom in 1951 at 
least 75,000 tons, perhaps plus a little “extra” 
tonnage, which might raise the total to 
84,000. 


NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE, COLOMBIA 


Newsprint supply has become an acute 
problem in Colombia. All the leading dailies 
have been forced to reduce the number of 
pages in their daily editions and have cut 
down on the strips, Saturday reviews, and 
literary supplements. 

The smaller dailies which have always run 
only eight pages have not yet been forced 
to reduce their size. Neither have the weekly 
reviews been forced to reduce the number of 
pages in their issues. 


FINLAND’S Woop-PuLp, PAPER, AND BOARD 
OUTPUT 


Finland's production of wood pulp in 1949 
and 1950 was as follows, according to the 
Finnish Cellulose Association: 


1949 1950 


Sulfite Kind Metric tons 
Dissolving__- 60, 468 65, 025 
Paper-making 565, 482 652, 351 

Sulfate z 389, 075 476, 308 

Total—C hemical pulp 1, 015, 025 1, 193, 684 

Ground-wood Pulp... _-- . 598, 200 719, 400 

Total—All wood pulp-. 1, 613, 225 1, 913, 084 


Finnish production of paper and board 
was as follows, according to the Central 
Association of Wood Processing Industries: 


1950 1949 
Grade Metric tons 
Newsprint _ _ _- 225 417, 100 384, 600 
Wrapping 95, 800 81, 800 
Fine papers 82, 800 58, 800 
Greaseproof__ 15, 800 15, 100 
Other grades -_ - _.. 21,000 24, 500 
Total_-. 632, 700 564, 800 
Board. 136, 000 104, 000 
Total—All paper and board ___ 768, 700 668, 800 


BAVARIA (GERMANY) INCREASES PULP AND 
PAPER OUTPUT 


Pulp and paper mills in Bavaria, Germany, 
worked at almost full capacity during June 
and considerably increased their output over 
that of preceding months, although the 
shortage of fuel and the high prices of wood 
were serious impediments. 


Bavarian Production of Pulp and Paper 


{Metric tons] 
1950 1951 
Item ee — 
June | March) April | May | June 
a ee ee * we. See 
Mechanical pulp-_-| 9,044 |10,323 |11,844 |11, 280 |12, 134 
Paper pulp___.._-_| 9, 567 | 9,159 | 9,465 |10,571 {12,352 
Other chemical | 
pulp--_.- ---| 2,145 | 4,125 | 4,856 | 3, 405 | 2, 504 
Newsprint. -...-.-| 4,331 | 3,977 | 4,018 | 4,201 | 4,240 
Other paper.....-.|15, 713 |18, 383 |19, 287 |17, 962 ~~ 
| 
Source: U. 8. Consulate General, Munich, Germany. 


SWEDISH PULP AND PAPER ADVANCES 


Within the Swedish pulp and paper in- 
dustry, production figures continued to ad- 
vance upward into May, resulting in a 
6-point rise of the index for that industry, or 





from 143 to 149 from April to May 1951, 
respectively. Last year the corresponding 
index remained unchanged at 132 for these 
2 months. During the first 5 months of 
1951 the output of the pulp and paper 
industry showed an average increase of about 
9 percent above the 1950 level, largely as a 
result of the unprecedented pulp prices. 

The Swedish over-all industrial produc- 
tion index for May 1951 declined by 2 points 
to 215, as compared with 217 in April. In 
1950, the corresponding index figures stood at 
206 for May and 213 for April. Apparently 
the seasonal production decline in 1951 was 
less pronounced than it was in 1950. 


ITALY TO IMPORT PAPER 


Authorization to import paper valued at 
$92,000 from Russia, for books, was recently 
granted to the son of the President of Italy. 

A trade association source indicated that 
this was the third such authorization since 
the end of the war for paper imports from 
that source. The first was in 1948 and the 
second in 1950. Both were for newsprint. 


PuLP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS IN 
NoRWAY 


The president of the Pulp and Paper 
Workers Union has announced that a pro- 
posal to nationalize the pulp and paper in- 
dustry will be a special item in the agenda 
of the annual union conference in October. 
Industry sources are not disposed to regard 
this proposal as a serious threat of national- 
ization, at least at present. The Prime Min- 
ister has stated in an interview that the 
Government would not propose nationaliza- 
tion in such an important field unless it had 
been approved by the people at an election. 


Radio. Television 


COLORED TELEVISION EXHIBITED IN WEST- 
ERN BERLIN, GERMANY 


Daily colored and monochrome television 
displays were sponsored by ECA in Western 
Berlin, by two United States companies, from 
August 13 through August 26. The demon- 
strations were made in Funksturm Exhibit 
Grounds in Schowenedgerstadt Park, and an 
additional 110 home-type sets were scattered 
throughout Western Berlin. The displays 
were enthusiastically received and police were 
called to help control eager crowds edging 
for favorable positions before some receivers. 


NATIONAL RADIO TRANSMITTER PLANNED 
FOR GREECE 


Early establishment of a 150-kw. medium- 
wave transmitter to serve Greece as a 
national transmitter is planned. New 
studios with improved facilities are also 
planned. 

At present, radio broadcasting stations are 
located at Athens, Salonika, Patras and Volos. 
These stations have four medium-wave 
transmitters and one short-wave. The 
Athens station covers a radius of approxi- 
mately 60 miles. Salonika, Patras, and 
Volos are local stations of very limited radii. 
These stations comprise the national net- 
work, operated by a state-owned authority, 
the National Radio Broadcasting Institute 
(E. I. R.). The principal sources of income 
for the networks are listeners’ subscriptions 
and advertising fees. 

Greece does not have FM broadcasting or 
telecasting, nor are they planned. 


Rubber & Products 


OUTPUT OF PRODUCTS IN CHILE 


Official figures show that rubber consump- 
tion in Chile in 1949 included 1,906 long tons 
of natural rubber, 102 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber, and 35 tons of reclaimed rubber. Of 
the total quantity, Chile’s sole tire manu- 
facturer consumed 1,199 tons, or almost 59 
percent. Total consumption figures for 
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1950 are not yet available, but the tire com- 
pany consumed in that year 1,379 tons of 
natural rubber, 250 pounds of synthetic rub- 
ber, and about 4 tons of reclaimed rubber. 

Output of truck and bus tires totaled 57,787 
units in 1950, little change from the 56,991 
units produced in 1949. Output of passen- 
ger-car tires, however, increased to 112,321 
from 98,789. About 27,934 truck and bus 
tubes and 40,756 passenger tubes were pro- 
duced in 1950. Comparable figures for 1949 
were 20,086 and 36,485. 

The tire plant also produced 4,661 storage 
batteries, in 1950, 4£0,832 feet of garden hose, 
2,280 lengths of radiator hose, 25,117 pounds 
of tire-repair material, 20,498 pounds of 
camel back, 50,379 feet of pressure hose, and 
a large quantity of rubber cement. 

Annual tire and tube capacity of the tire 
plant is reported as 150,000 tires and 200,000 
tubes. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICAN FACTORY PRODUCES 
RUBBER-SOLED SHOES 


The only rubber-products factory in 
French West Africa produces rubber-soled 
footwear. It is operated by Bata and is lo- 
cated at Rufisque, 15 miles from Dakar. 
This factory turned out 521,000 pairs of shoes 
in 1950, of which some 430,000 pairs were 
rubber-soled. Increased output is scheduled 
for 1951. 


RUBBER EXPORTS, NIGERIA 


Exports of natural rubber from Nigeria, 
stimulated by soaring rubber prices, reached 
the all-time high of 13,383 long tons in 1950. 
The previous high of 11,448 tons was reached 
in 1946, when production in the Far East was 
low. After 1946, exports drifted down to a 
low of 6,858 tons in 1949. Continued high 
prices are still spurring rubber output in 
Nigeria. In the first 3 months of 1951 rubber 
exports totaled 6,257 tons, 47 percent of the 
quantity exported in the year 1950. 

The United Kingdom is the principal cus- 
tomer for Nigerian rubbers. Of the 1950 
total, the United Kingdom took 10,501 tons, 
Czechoslovakia 1,607 tons, the United States 
575 tons, Germany 452 tons, and other coun- 
tries 248 tons. In the first 3 months of 1951 
exports to those destinations, in the same 
order, were: 4,592 tons, 440 tons, 940 tons, 
145 tons, and 140 tons. 

A 10-percent ad valorem export duty was 
placed on rubber by the Government, effec- 
tive on March 29, 1951. 


Textiles 


MExIco’s OUTPUT OF WOOLEN GooDs 


Mexico produced 4,457 metric tons of wool 
goods in 1950, composed of 2,648 tons of 
woolen and worsted suitings, 1,125 tons of 
blankets, 464 tons of other woven goods and 
220 tons of yarn. 

Approximately 90 percent of the raw wool 
consumed during the year was used by 33 
of the largest mills. Because Mexico pro- 
duces very little apparel wool, it was neces- 
sary to import 3,024 tons of raw material. 

The remaining 10 percent of the wool was 
consumed by small mills scattered through- 
out the country and in home industries. 
This consumption is decreasing apparently 
because the high prices have made it diffi- 
cult for the small consumer to acquire raw 
materials. 


CHILEAN RAYON INDUSTRY TO EXPAND 


There are two rayon-producing plants in 
Chile, whose combined 1950 output totaled 
almost 2,600,000 kilogram of viscose yarn and 
staple fiber. This production was slightly 
lower than 1949 production, because of short- 
ages of raw materials, which are imported, 
and loss of time resulting from vacations and 
labor disturbances. As a result of United 
States technical assistance, production 
turned upward during late 1950 and at the 
same time the quality of the yarn was greatly 
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improved. Expansion programs planned for 
completion during 1952 will increase fila- 
ment-yarn capacity by about 30 percent. As 
a part of the expansion one concern is install- 
ing equipment which will provide for a daily 
capacity of 1,500 kilograms of rayon tire cord 
and 250 kilograms of cellophane. 

The country has approximately 160 rayon- 
fabric weavers, and they consume the entire 
domestic production of yarn and fiber in 
addition to small quantities of imported 
yarn. Yarn imports are limited by the avail- 
ability of foreign exchange. 

A Government commission was established 
in 1950 to ration all yarns and restrict their 
sale and transportation with the idea of 
equalizing yarn distribution and providing 
more stable employment. 


COTTON CULTIVATION, EGYPT 


The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture esti- 
mates that 1,979,000 feddans were planted to 
cotton this year, compared with an esti- 
mate of 1,975,000 feddans made at the corre- 
sponding date last year. The 1950 estimate 
comprised 743,000 feddans planted to over 
1%, inch staple, 384,000 to over 1% inch 
staple, and 848,000 to over 144 inch staple. 


PRODUCTION By INDIAN MILLS 


Indian mills produced 412,000,000 pounds 
of cotton yarn and 1,310,500,000 yards of cot- 
ton fabrics during the first 4 months of 
1951, according to official sources. These 
figures may be compared with 403,500,000 
pounds of yarn and 1,237,300,000 yards of 
cloth manufactured in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. The increased 
output is chiefly attributable to the improved 
cotton-supply situation. 

Preliminary estimates of May 1951 output 
indicate that cloth production in that month 
was the highest for any month since 1948. 
According to preliminary estimates, a total 
of 351,000,000 yards was produced in May 
1951, compared with the average monthly 
output of 305,400,000 yards in 1950 and 325,- 
400,000 yards in i949. Aside from the gen- 
erally satisfactory cotton-supply position 
with mills, the substantial price boost sanc- 
tioned by the government for cloth manu- 
factured in the first calendar quarter of 1951 
was an important contributory factor for the 
higher production in May 1951. For the 
same reason, cloth output in June 1951 is 
believed to have exceeded the preceding 
month’s production. 


NEW CASEIN FIBER PRODUCED IN ITALY 


An Italian manufacturer of artificial fibers 
has begun the production of a new product 
called “marinova,” to replace “lanital,” the 
production of which was stopped in 1945. 

Marinova, produced from casein, is a short 
staple fiber. The output is expected to reach 
approximately 200 metric tons monthly when 
in full production. 


Tobacco 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, FRANCE 


The French Tobacco Monopoly, which is 
the source of production estimates for to- 
bacco in France, has not issued a forecast of 
the 1951 crop. However, according to the 
Monopoly, the area planted to tobacco in 1951 
approximates that of 1950, or about 71,659 
acres. 

Imports of leaf tobacco into France in the 
first 5 months of 1951 totaled 18,489 metric 
tons, of which Yugoslavia supplied 4,582 
tons, the United States 2,463 tons, Madagas- 
car 2,362 tons, Greece 1,843 tons, Turkey 
1,745 tons, Algeria 1,534 tons, and Western 
Germany 1,534 tons. The remainder came 
from Hungary, the Cameroons, East and 
West Africa, Paraguay, Brazil, and other 
countries. 

Exports, as usual, were relatively small, 
and consisted of cigarettes to French Over- 
seas areas. 


GREEK TOBACCO EXPORTS 


Exports of tobacco from Greece in the first 
5 months of 1951 amounted to 14,714 metric 
tons, as compared with 14,585 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1950 and 19,107 tons 
in the like period of*1949. Of the total ex- 
ports in the first 5 months of 1951 the United 
States took approximately 2,030 tons as com- 
pared with 2,370 tons in the like period of 
1950; Germany took 3,156, and 4,326 tons, 
respectively. Exports also declined to Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Switzerland, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Finland. On the other hand, ex- 
ports to Italy were 1,734 tons, as compared 
with 1,028 tons in the corresponding months 
in 1950; exports to France were 3,252 tons, 
up from 2,970 tons in the like period of 
1950, and exports to Austria in the 1951 
period were 1,156 tons, slightly larger than 
those of the 1950 period. 


ITALY’s TRADE IN ToBACCO DECLINES 


Italian foreign trade in raw tobacco in 
early 1951 fell somewhat below the level of 
the comparable period of 1950. Latest sum- 
mary data show that up to the end of May 
1951, Italy imported 1,557 metric tons of 
raw leaf, as compared with 2,356 tons in the 
first 5 months of 1950. Exports of raw leaf 
dropped from 5,119 tons to 2,048 tons. 

Import data by countries through the end 
of April 1951 show that whereas imports of 
raw leaf from Greece nearly doubled over 
those of 1950, imports from Turkey were 
little more than one-tenth of last year’s. 
The declining trend in imports of cigarettes 
from the United States continues; only 9 
tons were brought in up to the end of April, 
as compared with 40 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950 and 56 tons in 1949. 

Exports of raw leaf tobacco from Italy in 
the first 4 months of 1951 totaled 1,893 tons, 
as compared with 4,628 tons in the com- 
parable period of 1950. Aside from the 
sizable drop in total exports, the total ab- 
sence of shipments to both Poland and 
Russia appears noteworthy. In the first 4 
months of 1950 exports to Poland amounted 
to 1,123 tons and Russia received 900 tons. 
Exports to the United States totaled 163 tons, 
a decline of about 40 percent as compared 
with 305 tons in the first 4 months of 1950. 
This drop was probably the principal reason 
for the drop in Italian imports of United 
States cigarettes. Exports to the United 
Kingdom showed a substantial increase— 
286 tons as compared with 18 tons in the first 
4 months of 1950. 


JAPAN’s ToBACCO INDUSTRY SHIFTING 


The area planted to tobacco in Japan in 
1951 is estimated by the Japan Tobacco 
Monopoly at 132,844 acres, about the same 
as in 1950. Of principal interest, however, 
is the continued shift in types of tobacco 
planted. This shift is in line with the cur- 
rent emphasis on improvement in quality. 
Native tobacco and Virginia yellow are the 
principal types produced, but the native is 
being sharply reduced and Virginia Yellow 
proportionately increased. For the first time 
since 1948 the Virginia area exceeds the 
native. Burley has also been cut back from 
1950, whereas the Rustica type, used in the 
manufacture of insecticides, has been in- 
creased from a negligible area in 1950. 

On the basis of June crop conditions, the 
Monopoly Corporation estimates 1951 tobacco 
production at 98,185 metric tons. This pro- 
duction forecast is only slightly more than 
the revised estimate of 98,126 tons for 1950. 

Japan’s leaf tobacco exports are of minor 
importance. In 1950 about 400 tons of leaf 
tobacco were exported, most of which went 
to Western Germany. By types, 336 tons 
of Virginia Yellow and 65 tons of native 
tobacco were included. 

During the first 5 months of 1951 exports 
of leaf tobacco totaled 149 tons, of which 
118 tons were Virginia Yellow, 24 tons native, 
and 7 tons burley. Of that amount, Western 
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Thailand’s Highway 
Development Plans 


Thailand highways totaled 6,050 kilometers 
at the end of 1950, compared with the 1,623 
kilometers existing in 1932. Thailand is 
served primarily by waterways, supplemented 
by railways and roads, which radiate from 
central points. 

The Government has a 5-year plan for 
the development of highways in Thailand, 
at an estimated cost of 640,000,000 baht (1 
baht = US80.08 at the official rate). The pro- 
gram, if adopted, will expand the highway 
system to 9,068 kilometers by the end of 
1955. Financing this construction is not 
yet assured. The plan provides for highways 
connecting Bangkok with Nakorn Panom, 
Chiengmai, and Haadyai, main provincial 
centers. In addition, the Government has 
plans for the construction of a highway 
from Chiengmai to Burma, which will give 
highway connection with India. During 
1950, emphasis was placed on construction 
of the highway linking Bangkok and the 
Malayan frontier through Haadyai. Supple- 
mentary budget allocations were obtained, 
though they have proved inadequate for the 
completion of the work. After the arrival 
of the Griffin Mission in March 1950, the 
Thai Government developed a project for 
utilizing United States help under Point IV 
for technical assistance and much-needed 
road-building equipment, to supplement the 
inadequate local expenditure. 


Railway Improvement in 


Thailand in 1950 


The rehabilitation of the Royal Thai State 
Railways continued to be the major trans- 
portation problem during 1950. Aid from 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
and a loan from the World Bank gave as- 
surance that funds for railway improvement 
would become available. 

The Royal State Railways have slightly 
more than 2,000 miles of meter-gage lines, 
radiating from Bangkok to the Malayan 
border in the south, Chiengmai in the north, 
and the Indochinese border in the east. The 
junction line to the Burma border, built 
by the Japanese during the war, is not fit 
for service and was being dismantled in part 
during 1950. Of the operating lines, the 
following are the most important: The 
Northern Line, Banglik to Chiengmai, 467 
miles; the Southern Line, Bangkok to Sugai 
Golok, 720 miles; the Eastern Line, Bangkok 
to Aranyaprathet, 158 miles; and the North- 
eastern Line, having one branch from Bang- 
kok to Nakorn Rajsima and to Udon (Udorn) 
of 164 miles, and the other from Bangkok 
to Nakorn Rajsima and to Ubon (Ubol) of 
75 miles. Heavy damage was suffered by the 
Thai railway system from bombing during 
the war. Not all key bridges have been 
permanently rebuilt, and the railway shops 
in Bangkok have been only partially repaired. 
Rolling stock, deteriorated from lack of serv- 
icing and from neglect, had not been made 
adequate by 1950, 5 years after the end of 
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the Japanese occupation. 
hand January 1, 1950, included 388 steam, 
Diesel, and Diesel rail-car locomotives, of 
which 215, or 55 percent, were in operation. 
Passenger cars totaled 337, and 285, or 84 


Rolling stock on 


percent, were in working order. Freight cars 
totaled 5,740, of which 3,348 were in working 
condition. 

Considerable improvement in service was 
noted in 1950: Quantities of new rolling 
stock arrived in the first few months of the 
year, and new orders were placed in Japan 
and in the United States. In connection 
with a rehabilitation loan from the World 
Bank, its representatives surveyed and made 
recommendations on the Thai railway sys- 
tem. Plans now projected should eventu- 
ally place the Thai railways in better 
condition than before World War II. 


New Shipping Service To Be 
Established Between 
France and Haiti 


In an effort to improve maritime con- 
nections with Europe, the Government of 
Haiti has been carrying on conversations 
with foreign shipping lines with a view to 
improving the service. As a result, the Cie. 
Generale Transatlantique (French line) will 
shortly commence a new twice-monthly 
service direct from a French port to Haiti 
via Puerto Rico, employing modern cargo 
vessels. These vessels will continue to New 
York and thence back to France. 


Western German Commercial 
Fleet Increased 


On the occasion of the opening of the 
new Offices of the Federal Transport Ministry, 
located in Hamburg, Germany, Minister 
Seebohm commented on the increase of the 
Western German commercial fleet to 800,000 
gross registered tons by June of this year, 
an increase of 350,000 over June 1949. Al- 
though this growth is encouraging, the Fed- 
eral Minister of Transport stated that the 
fleet must be expanded further. Fast 
freighters with passenger accommodations 
are principally in demand. Efforts should 
be made to establish regular liner services, 
which in the long run are more secure than 
a plethora of tramp steamers. 


Scandinavian Countries Hold 
Telecommunications 
Conference 


At a Scandinavian telecommunications 
conference held in Reykjavik, Iceland, from 
July 9 to 12, various issues of interest to all 
of the Scandinavian countries were acted 
upon. These are briefly summarized as 
follows: 

A joint Scandinavian form for messages of 
congratulations among the Scandinavian 
countries will be issued for a trial period be- 
ginning January 1, 1952. The forms are to 
be decorated with all the Scandinavian flags. 








Current agreements covering telephone, ra- 
dio, and telegraph communications among 
the Scandinavian countries were revised 

A telegram- and cable-letter service be- 
tween Iceland and other countries which pro- 
vide such service was expected to be estab- 
lished about September 1, 1951. These 
letters have a minimum of 22 words, and 
the rate is approximately 50 percent lower 
than for regular cablegrams and telegrams. 

The urgent necessity to prevent Jamming 
in radio communications between vessels 
and boats has caused the Post and Tele- 
graph Administrations, whose duty it is to 
insure that international regulations are not 
violated, to adopt stricter control of the radio 
communications of vessels and boats and also 
to point out to owners of fishing vessels 
and boats the absolute need to comply with 
these regulations in every respect. 

In order to prevent serious interference, 
steps must be taken to insure that the radio- 
telephony frequency used by the Icelandic 
boats is not used by other Scandinavian ves- 
sels while they are in the vicinity of Iceland. 

This Scandinavian telecommunications 
conference was the first one to be held in 
Iceland since 1935. Delegates included 
among others, the directors of telephone and 
telegraph services of Norway and Sweden. 


Western Germany’s Inland- 
Water Fleet Increases Tonnage 


The tonnage of the Western German In- 
land Water Transport (IWT) fleet, which 
consists of about 5,000 craft, increased by 10 
percent in 1950 but still totaled only two- 
thirds of the tonnage of Germany’s prewar 
fleet. Further rehabilitation of the IWT 
fieet has been handicapped by lack of invest- 
ment funds. IWT craft operators hope to 
improve their finances during 1951 by ob- 
taining higher freight rates, more adequate 
long-term credits, and more business in the 
canal system outside of Germany (Benelux 
countries and possibly the Danube trade). 

The tonnage 6f the German fleet in pre- 
war and postwar years is shown in the ac- 
companying table. 


German Inland-Water Transport Fleet: 1938, 
all Germany; and 1949-50, 
Germany 


Wes’ern 


[Gross registered tonnage, in thousands] 


! j 
Type of boat | 1938 | 1949 1950 


Cargo boats 4,384 2, 561 2, 85: 
Tankers 130 149 l 


Cargo shipped by IWT in the Federal Re- 
public in 1950 was one-fifth greater than in 
1949. Coal, the largest single item shipped, 
amounted to about one-third of the total. 
Cargo shipped by inland-water transport in 
Western Germany amounted to 46,9€0,000 in 
1948, 54,800,000 in 1949, and 66,700,000 in 
1950, as compared with similar shipments of 
93,900,000 in all Germany in 1936. 
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Bavarian-Austrian Water-Power 
Arrangement Goes into Effect 


In accordance with the terms of the ar- 
rangement between Austria and Bavaria, 
Germany, in October 1950, work was recently 
commenced on the new hydroelectric power 
plant at Braunau on the Inn River, which 
porders Austria and Bavaria. The arrange- 
ment was drafted “for the purpose of 
furthering the joint development and 
utilization of water power of the Austrian- 
Bavarian border rivers.” It became effective 
on May 17, 1951. This new plant, which it is 
estimated will cost 120,000,000 Deutsche- 
marks, is only one component of an ambi- 
tious scheme for power development on the 
Inn River. New hydroelectric plants are also 
planned for Schaerding and Passau. 

A new Austrian-Bavarian joint-stock com- 
pany known as the Oesterreichisch-Bayer- 
ische Kraftwerke A. G., was formed to carry 
out the purposes of the arrangement. Each 
of the Governments controls 50 percent of 
the stock, and each Government has an 
equal number of representatives on the 
board of directors. The chairman will be 
chosen alternately from each country to 
serve for 1 year. 

The arrangement also provides that the 
Kraftwerke will take over control of the two 
existing power plants at Ering and Obern- 
berg. 

Power will be distributed to both Austria 
and Bavaria according to the arrangement, 
but each State must provide for sufficient 
power lines for distribution of its share of 
the power. In the utilization of the border 
rivers, the plants and transformers will be 
distributed equally on both sides of the 
border. 


Nigerian Broadcasting 
Service To Be Expanded 


The recent first experimental transmis- 
sion in the Northern Provinces by the newly 
formed Nigerian Broadcasting Department 
was successful, and permanent. service 
awaits the receipt of new equipment. The 
Broadcasting Department has ordered two 
transmitters, one of 20 kilowatts and one 
of 714 kilowatts, both of which are expected 
to be delivered by the end of 1952. The 20- 
kilowatt transmitter will be installed in 
Lagos and the 7'4-kilowatt transmitter in 
the northern region. The sum of £190,000 
has been granted under Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare, and the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment a? ~ grant about £150,000 for this 
scheme. en complete the Nigerian 
Broadcasting Service will cost about £100,000 
a year and employ about 150 persons. 


Communication Facilities 
Expanded in Western Germany 


The installation of about 280,000 tele- 
phones in the Federal Republic of Germany 
during 1950 brought the total to 2,300,000 
(including more than 930,000 extensions) 
but this increase fell far short of demand. 
Per capita telephones (4.9 per 100 popula- 
tion) remained lower than in any other 
Western European country except Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain. Almost 90 percent of 
the telephones in service were utilized by 
commercial subscribers. At the end of the 
year the Bundespost had a backlog of about 
500,000 applications for telephones, approxi- 
mately 80 percent ‘filed by business organiza- 
tions. Failure to meet demand was due to 
the severe shortage of central office equip- 
ment and cable facilities. 

Many specialized services were developed 
or expanded during 1950. Telephone serv- 
ice via radiotelephone was opened between 
subscribers in the Federal Republic and 
boats operating on the Rhine (within Ger- 
man territory). Phototelegraph service was 
resumed between the principal cities of the 
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Federal Republic and between the Federal 
Republic and Western Berlin. 

International telephone and _ telegraph 
operations were expanded to provide services 
between Western Germany and virtually 
every country of the world. At the end of 
1950 there were 379 international telephone 
and 75 international telegraph circuits ter- 
minating in the Federal Republic, and more 
than 335,000 calls and 530,000 telegrams were 
handled monthly with foreign administra- 
tions. A total of 16 direct radiotelegraph cir- 
cuits were in operation between the Federal 
Republic and foreign countries at the end of 
1950. International telex service (direct sub- 
scriber-to-subscriber teletype operation) was 
extended to provide service connecting more 
than 3,000 telex subscribers in the Federal 
Republic and 12 foreign countries via 55 di- 
rect telex circuits handling some 50,000 con- 
nections monthly with foreign subscribers. 

To insure secure and adequate communi- 
cations with Western Berlin by reducing de- 
pendence on land-line cables transiting the 
Soviet Zone, the Bundespost engineered and 
installed ultra high-frequency multichannel 
radio equipment between that city and the 
Federal Republic and provided more than 
45 telephone channels, and these facilities 
will be further expanded at the end of the 
year. 

Using radio link equipment, particularly in 
the 8-to-30-centimeter wave-length range, 
the Bundespost placed in operation an ex- 
perimental system from Frankfurt am Main 
to Berlin, Bremen, Bonn, Dusseldorf, Munich, 
and Stuttgart. Bundespost research is under 
way to develop more modern modulation 
systems that may make it possible to pro- 
vide up to 200 communication channels on 
a single radio circuit. If successful, they will 
permit rapid expansion of long-distance fa- 
cilities without the enormous expenditures 
required for additional underground cables. 

The Bundespost has fostered the growing 
German interest in television and has 
planned and installed coaxial cable and dec- 
imeter radio relay links between points 
where initial television installations will be 
located. German broadcasters have adopted 
the 625-line (internationally agreed stand- 
ard) system of television broadcasting to be 
used by most European countries. The first 
Western German experimental television sta- 
tions were expected to open early in 1951. 


New Air-Transport Agreement 
Signed by Iceland and Norway 


An air-transport agreement between Ice- 
land and Norway was concluded in Reykja- 
vik on July 14, 1951. The agreement was 
signed by the Foreign Minister of Iceland 
and the Foreign Minister of Norway. 

The new agreement is practically identi- 
cal with one signed by Iceland and Den- 
mark on March 22, 1950, in which Icelandic 
airlines obtained traffic rights on the fol- 
lowing routes: Reykjavik-Copenhagen (di- 
rect or via intermediate points) and be- 
yond to Stockholm and Finland; Reykjavik- 
Faroe Islands-Prestwick, and beyond to 
Stockholm and Finland. Denmark obtained 
rights to the following routes: Copenhagen- 
Reykjavik (direct or via intermediate points) 
and Greenland; Copenhagen-Reykjavik-New 
York, Chicago, and Montreal. 

Under the terms of a protocol attached to 
that agreement, the privileges of operating 
the routes granted to Denmark may be exer- 
cised by Norway or Sweden or jointly by the 
Scandinavian Airlines System. 

No changes in air-transport operations are 
expected to result from the new Iceland-Nor- 
way agreement. 


Railway of Eritrea 


Eritrea has only one railway, from Massawa 
to Agordat. It has a total length of 306 kil- 
ometers, of which 116 are from Massawa to 
Asmara and 190 from Asmara to Agordat. 
The gage is 95 centimeters; and the mini- 


mum range of the curves is 80 meters. The 
freight trains are steam-propelled, and for 
passengers there are one-car Diesel-engined 
trains. The rolling stock is in bad condi- 
tion. 


Quito-San Lorenzo 
Railroad Construction 


A recent report from the U. S. Embassy in 
Quito, Ecuador, states that the president of 
the Quito-San Lorenzo Railroad Board has 
informed the Embassy that rails will soon be 
laid from the port of San Lorenzo inland for 
several miles. This is a part of the railroad 
now under construction. The report further 
states that when completed this railroad will 
provide essential transportation in the San 
Lorenzo area. 


Turkish Radio Stations to 
Start Commercial Advertising 


Radio Ankara and Radio Istanbul in Tur- 
key have announced that commercial broad- 
casts in the form of verbal, musical, or 
dramatized commercials, submitted by do- 
mestic or foreign firms and organizations, 
are acceptable for the first time. The fol- 
lowing stipulations must be observed, how- 
ever: (1) All radio commercials must be in 
Turkish language, (2) of a nonpolitical na- 
ture, (3) ethical, (4) not longer than 1 
minute for verbal announcements and com- 
mercials, and (5) not less than 5 or longer 
than 15 minutes for musical or dramatized 
programs. 

United States firms interested in this ad- 
vertising medium may obtain complete de- 
tails and rates from the Turkish Informa- 


tion Office, 444 East Fifty-second Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Inauguration of New 
Radiotelephone Circuit 
Announced by Venezuela 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Communica- 
tions announced the inauguration on Au- 
gust 1 of a new radiotelephone circuit con- 
necting Caracas with Panama and beyond 
to Nicaragua, Honduras, and Costa Rica. It 
was stated that the rates for the new serv- 
ice would be 12 bolivars for the first 3 
minutes and 12 bolivars for each additional 
minute, regardless of whether the call is to 
Panama or one of the three above-men- 
tioned Central American countries. (One 
bolivar=approximately US$0.30. 


Electric Energy Sales Reach 
New High in South Africa 


The 1950 Annual Report of the Elec- 
tricity Supply Commission of the Union of 
South Africa, at Johannesburg, gave the 
total installed capacity of the Commission’s 
power plants at the end of 1950 as 1,513,975 
kw., an increase of 28,000 kw. over 1949. A 
plant now under construction, or on order, 
will bring the total up to 2,487,705 kw. 

The amount of energy generated and sold 
achieved a new record in 1950, as shown by 
the following comparative figures in kilo- 
watt-hours. 


Per- 
centage 
1949 9150 increase 
Power generated 7,075, 282,135 7, 773, 576, 519 9. 869 
Power sold 6, 222, 163,115 6, 910, 583, 902 11. 064 


An analysis of sales of energy in kilowatt- 
hours by classes of consumers follows: 


Bulk supplies: 


Municipal___- is 1949 1950 
Direct supplies: 923, 104, 526 1, 109, 158, 650 
Traction 517, 506, 190 524, 024, 643 
Mining -_. .3, 828, 507,164 4, 162, 768, 417 
Industrial - - 857, 975, 998 1, 000, 686, 054 
Domestic - 92, 229, 269 110, 852, 285 
Street lighting as babi 2, 839, 968 3, 093, 853 
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Definite 1952 Dates Set 
For Casablanca Trade Fair 


The International Trade Fair of Casa- 
blanca, French Morocco, which was post- 
poned from 1951 to 1952, will be held June 
14-29, reports the U. S. Consulate General 


in that city. 1951 dates 


Among the displays will be foodstuffs, May 5—Sept. 30 
handicrafts, and native textiles, along with : 
consumer goods and capital equipment from Aug. 20—Sept. 20 


Aug. 20—Sept. 20 
numerous foreign countries. po 24 Sant. 8 


The Fair management expects to exceed Aug. 25—Sept. 9- 
the 1949 Fair totals of 3,000 exhibitors and Sept. 1-9 


225,000 visitors. All possible assistance to Soot. at 


prospective exhibitors, including hotel reser- Sept. 1-16. 
vations, which should be made well in ad- Sept. 2-4. 
vance, will be extended by the management. Sept. 2-7 
United States firms are welcome to take part Sept. : 
in the Fair, both as exhibitors and buyers. Sept. 8-23 
Interested persons may obtain further par- Sept. 8-23_. 
ticulars by writing directly to the Foire In- Sept. 8-25-. 


Sept. 9-11 


Commissariat Sept. 9-16 


ternationale de Casablanca, 


General, Rue George Mercie, Casablanca, Sept. 10-14_- 
French Morocco, or to the French Commer- Sept. 11-20_. 
cial Counselor, French Embassy, 2129 Wyo- — % 
ming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. Sept. 14-23 
Announcements on this event appeared in Sept. 15-30 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 15 and Sept. 15-Oct. 1 


Sept. 16-18 
Sept. 16-Oct. 3 
Sept. 17-29 


March 91, 1951. 


French Ceramics and Art Sent. 31-39 
Crafts Beckon U. S. Buyers Sent. 33-Oet. 7 


United States buyers are invited to attend Sept. 24-Oct. 7 


the Third Salon of Ceramic Art of France Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Sept. 29-Oct. 7 
1 
1 


and the First Commercial Salon of French Sept. 29-Oct. 14 
Art Workshops to be held in Paris, Septem- Sept. 29 Oct. 14 
ber 22—October 3, 1951, according to informa- yy eo 
tion received from U. S. Embassy in that city. 
Products to be exhibited will include china, yay ; + 
porcelains, pottery, glassware, modern ceram- Oct. 6-14 
ics, ivory, shells, enamels, laces, embroideries, Oct. 6-21 
tapestries, upholstery materials, pewter, cop- pee cas 
per, bronze, wrought iron, silver, and gold Oct. 17-27 
hollow ware. Artisans whose works are to Oct. 18-Nov. 1 
be on display will be present. Oct. 28-Nov. 4 
The exhibitions will be open only to deal- oe en 
ers and buyers. A person wishing to attend Nov. 14-28 
these events may obtain an invitation by Nov. 17-25 
writing directly to the Commissariat General Nov. 17-Dee. 2 = 
des Expositions des Ateliers d’Art de France, come See: 50.000 
18 rue des Petites-Ecuries, Paris 10, France, Dec. 3-7 


or through the Office of the Commercial suits hed 
Counselor, French Embassy, 2129 Wyoming Yor dates 


Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. oo ga 


Feb. 9March 24 
March 1—April 6 
March 2-7 

March 17-22 
March 21-May 17 
March 22-April 6 
March 25-April 3 
April 19-28 


Textile Machinery Fair 
Will Be Held in Italy 


All types of textile machinery and cotton 
and rayon products will be displayed by Ital- 


ian manufacturers at the Textile Machinery April * Mav 5 
Fair, Busto Arsizio, Province of Varese, Italy, Spring* : 
from October 1 to 15,1951. The Fair is spon- Spring* 

sored by the Unione Industriali (Manufac- April? 


turer’s Union). Some 50,000 square feet of 
exhibition space is available for this event, 
and more than two-thirds of this area is 
reported to have already been reserved. 


April 26-May 11 
April 19-29 
April 26-May 11. 
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The management also intends to create a 
technical and commercial assistance center 
to promote the exports of these products. 

Further information on this event may be 
obtained by writing directly to La Direzione 


*Exact dates not yet available. 


















della Mostra, Mostra del Cotono e del Rayon 
e delle Macchine Tessili, Busto Araizio, Var- 
ese, Italy, or through the Office of the Com- 
mercial Counselor, Italian Embassy, 1601 
Fuller Street, NW., Washington 9, D. C. 


List of Fairs and Exhibitions 


International Modern Architecture and Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts Exhibi 
tion, Milan, Italy. 

International Cinematographic Art Exhibition, Venice, Italy 

International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 

Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, Canada. 

St. Erik’s International Trade Fair, Stockholm, Sweden. 

International Film Show 16mm. Motion-Picture, Brescia, Italy. 

International Machine-Tool Exhibition, Paris, France. 

International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France. 

International Sewing Machine Show, Pavia, Italy. 

International Trade Fair, Frankfurt Am Main, Germany. 

Leipzig Trade Fair, Eastern Germany. 

International Fashion Festival, Venice, Italy. 

International Automobile Show, Berlin, Germany. 

International Industries Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 

Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

International Levant Fair, Bari, Italy. 

International Trade Fair (Textiles and Apparel), Cologne, Ger many. 

International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 

Sixth National Instrument Conference & Exhibit, Houston, 5 Us 

International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 


. National Graphic Arts Exposition, Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. 


International Preserved Foods & Packaging Exhibition, Parma, Italy. 

International Leather Exposition, Paris, France. 

International Sample Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

International Trade Fair, Marseille, France. 

International Trade Fair, (Household and Ironwares), Cologne, Germany. 

International Fair, Salonika, Greece. 

Scottish Industries Exhibition, Glasgow, Scotland. 

International Sample Fair, Bolzano, Italy. 

International Philatelic Exposition, Toronto, Canada. 

International Technical Show, Turin, Italy. 

International Timber (Wood Products & Wood-working Tools) Exhibition, Lyon, 
France. 

International Road Material Exhibition, Lisbon, Portugal. 

International Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Exhibition, London, England 

International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 

International Nautical E xhibition, Paris, France. 

International Trade Fair, Lugano, Switzerland. 

International Sample Fair, Naples, Italy. 

International Packaging, Handling Method, Display, & Distribution Exhibition, Paris, 
France. 

International Automobile, Cycle and Sports Exhibition, Paris, France. 

International Bottling Materials and Related Industries Exhibition, Paris, France. 

ANUGA, General Foodstuffs & Luxury Food Exhibition, Cologne, Germany. 

German Industry Show, Berlin, Germany. 

International Food and Housekeeping Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium. 

National Metal Exposition & Congress (International), Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. 

International Motor Exhibition, London, England. 

International Western Trade Show, Turin, Italy. 

International Cycle & Motorcycle E xposition, Frankfurt am Main, Germany 

Women’s International Exposition of Arts & Industry, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

International Cycle and Motorcycle Exhibition, London, England. 


_ International Building Exhibition, London, England. 


International Leather Industry Show, Milan, Italy. 

Industrial & Agricultural Fair (International), Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
International Industries Fair, Bombay, India. 

International Cycle & Motor Cycle Exposition, Milan, Italy. 
International Agricultural Machinery Exposition, London, England. 


Annual Salon de |’Automobile et du Cycle, Brussels, Belgium. 
International R¢ udio & Electronics E xhibition, Bombay, India. 
International Industrial Machinery Exhibition, New Delhi, India. 
International Industries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan. 

German Toy Fair, Nuremberg, Germany. 

American Society of Tool Engineers—Biennial Exhibition, Chicago, Il., U.S. A. 
Royal Adelaide Exhibition, Adelaide, Australia. 

International Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 

International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

International Trade Fair, Lyon, France. 

International Automobile Exhibition, Amsterdam, Netherlands (Biennial). 
International Technical Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Light Industries Fair (International), Hanover, Germany. 

International Automobile Show, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Heavy Industries Fair (International), Hanover, Germany. 

Internationa] Trade Fair, Milan, Italy. 


. International Trade Fair, Liege, Belgium. 


Swiss Industries Fair, Basel, Switzerland. _ 
International Industries Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 
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1962 dates 
April 26—-May 17- 
May*.-.-- 
May* 
May* 
May 5-16 
May 6-9 
May 17-June 2 
May 18-21. 
Summer* 
June 14-29 
June 2-13 _- 
June 4-14_- 
Fall* 
Sept. 2-11 
Sept. 13-28 
Sept. 17-Oct. 4 
Dec. 1-6 


*Exact dates not yet available. 
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cision lathes and variable speed units), 55 
Avenue de Schaerbeek, Vilvorde, is interested 
in lathes. Scheduled to arrive early part of 
September, via New York, for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: c/o Leon G. Rucquoi, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Paterson (N. J.), Wash- 
ington, D. C., Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

(Previously scheduled to arrive in July, as 
announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
July 16, 1951.) 

66. Chile—Francisco Agurto Montesinos, 
representing Establecimentos Metalurgicos 
INDAC, Tajamar 227, Santiago, will visit the 
United States as delegate of the Asociacién 
de Industriales Metalurgicos to the World 
Metallurgical Congress, which will be held in 
Detroit during October, and will visit metal- 
lurgical plants. Scheduled to arrive middle 
part of August, via New York City, for a visit 
of 10 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Chilean Con- 
sulate General, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

67. England—Peter C. Aspinall, represent- 
ing Chloride Batteries, Ltd., Grosvenor 
Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S. W. 1, is interested in becoming acquainted 
with United States marketing techniques for 
batteries for trucks and other heavy vehicles. 
Scheduled to arrive latter part of August for 
a visit of 1 month. U.S. address: c/o H. 8S. 
Davega, 15 East Ninety-first Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. ° 

68. France—Dr. Jan Marcel Didier Aron, 
representing Société Nouvelle d’Exploitation 
des Laboratoires Aron (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 118 rue Carnot, 
Boite Postale 38, Suresnes (Seine), is in- 
terested in contacting United States manu- 
facturers regarding possible licensing ar- 
rangements for pharmaceutical products 
and therapeutic chemicals. Dr, Aron is 
presently in the United States and will re- 
main until September 15. U. S. address: 
c/o French National Scientific Research 
Center, 934 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

69. India—Rasiklal J. Chinai, representing 
The National Rayon Corporation, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Ewart House, Bruce Street, 
Fort, Bombay, is interested in purchasing 
machinery parts and raw materials re- 
quired for the manufacture of rayon yarn. 
Scheduled to arrive the latter part of August 
via New York City, for a visit of 1 month. 
U. S. address: c/o Messrs. Skenandoa Rayon 
Corporation, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 
1,N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Utica (N. Y.), 
and Birmingham. 

70. Italy—-Marco Dabbene, representing 
Ditta Soldati, Largo Notari, 2, Milan, is in- 
terested in exporting silverware to the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive the mid- 
die of August via New York City, for a visit 
of 1 month. U. S. address: c/o G. Butler 
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Queensland Industries Fair, Brisbane, Australia. 
“‘Conquest of the Desert’? Exhibition, Jerusalem, Israel. 
International Commercial Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
. Swedish Industries Fair, Goteborg, Sweden. 
Brish Industries Fair, London-Birmingham, England. 
. International Lighting Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
International Trade Fair, Paris, France. 
Annual Office Machinery & Equipment Exposition, San Francisco, Calif., U. 8. A. 
_ International Exposition of Communications, Munich, Germany. 
International Trade Fair, Casablanca, French Morocco. 
Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 
. Mechanical Handling Exhibition & Convention, Olympia, London, England. 
Office Equipment Exposition (International), Zurich, Switzerland. 
International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 
Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
International Machine Tool Exhibition, London, England. 
20th National Exposition of Power & Mechanical Engineering, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Sherwele, Manufacturers Trust Co., 55 Broad 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

71. Italy—Pietro Frasca Polara represent- 
ing Societa Industrie Chimiche Siciliane 
(exporter, manufacturer), 13 Piazza Ruggero 
Settimo, Palermo, is interested in chemical 
products and wishes to purchase equipment 
for extraction of vitamins from fish; also, 
desires technical information pertaining to 
the extraction of vitamins from shark livers, 
and of citrus juices, and essential oils. 
Scheduled to arrive the middle of August, via 
New York City, for a visit of about 1 month. 
U. S. address: 200 West Thirty-Fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and Washington, D. C. 

72. Union of South Africa—Richard Dag- 
gitt, representing Richard Daggitt Agencies 
(wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 219 Secu- 
rity Building, Exchange Place, Capetown, is 
interested in hardware, enamelware, agri- 
cultural implements and tools, wools, and 
dyestuffs. Scheduled to arrive September 16, 
via New York City, for a visit of 1 month. 
U.S. address: 25 East End Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis. 

73. Uruguay—Andrés Deus, representing 
Andrés Deus, S. A. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Cuareim 1233, Montevideo, is 
interested in purchasing machinery for the 
manufacture of bricks. Scheduled to arrive 
latter part of September, via New York City, 
for a visit of 1 month. U.S. address: Com- 
modore Hotel, Forty-Second Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Chile. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors and Engi- 
neers—Paraguay. 

Asbestos Product Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Brazil. 


Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Canada. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Greece. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Panama. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers and Ex- 
porters—Lebanon. 

Machine Tool Manufacturers—Canada. 

Machine Tool Manufacturers — United 
Kingdom. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops—Leb- 
anon. 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Egypt. 

Naval Stcre Importers, Dealers, Producers 
and FExporters—Japan. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Belgium. 

Silk and Silk Waste Producers and Export- 
ers—Lebanon. 

Tanneries—Greece. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Colombia. 
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stabilized in due course. Meanwhile, the 
Government is to take steps to limit in- 
ternal causes which might drive up prices. 
These measures include the reimposition of 
price controls on many household items and 
some foods (two-thirds of food expenditure 
is already on price-controlled items); the 
proposed legislation to make resale price 
maintenance illegal; a somewhat tighter 
check on bank loans to business, imple- 
mented by voluntary compliance by the 
banks; and by a law to be passed in the 
autumn to limit dividend payments by com- 
panies. 

The proposed law, to apply for 3 years, 
will limit dividends paid, other than on pref- 
erence shares, by companies distributing over 
£10,000. The limit will be the average rate of 
the past 2 years, with certain concessions to 
new companies needing more capital and in 
other exceptional cases. The Chancellor de- 
scribed this measure as “an essential pre- 
requisite if increases on the costs side, 
through higher wages and salaries, are to 
be effectively checked.” He stated that the 
limitation of dividends would reduce in- 
flationary pressure not only by limiting pur- 
chasing power distributed, but also by check- 
ing inflation in share values. He did not 
mention the comparatively small amount by 
which total purchasing power in the hands 
of consumers would be reduced by the 
measure. 

The proposal to take some step to limit 
dividends is obviously related to wage de- 
mands. Trade unions have been holding 
their annual conferences in preparation for 
the September meeting of the Trades Union 
Congress, while local branches have been 
submitting resolutions for the annual Labor 
Party Conference in October. It is clear 
that the rising cost of living is the predomi- 
nant concern of both the Unions and party 
members and that the rising trend of profits 
adds stimulus to demands for wage increases. 
New wage claims being made include those 
by such large and basic groups as coal min- 
ers, railwaymen, building operatives, and 
workers in heavy industry and metal manu- 
facturing. Unions are still negotiating for 
higher pay in cotton spinning and weaving. 

During the first 6 months of 1951, £2,800,000 
was added to the weekly wages of 7,000,000 
workers as compared with £385,000 added to 
the wages of 2,300,000 workers during the like 
period of last year. The index of wage rates 
was 119 for June while the index of retail 
prices was 125, both relative to mid-1947.— 
U. S. EmsBassy, LONDON, Auc. 3, 1951. 





Summer Travel Brightens 


Outlook for 1951 Tourism 
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Much progress has been made toward 
returning Europe’s damaged hotels, re- 
sorts, and internal transportation to 
their prewar positions, in many cases 
with additions and improvements which 
were badly needed. Travel restrictions 
and red tape, once the bane of travelers, 
have been reduced drastically, speeding 
the traveler through customs and allow- 
ing him greater freedom to purchase and 
take with him the goods of foreign coun- 
tries. In South America, Africa, and 
the Caribbean new development and en- 
lightened tourism promotion will facili- 
tate the stimulation of travel and will 
encourage the American traveler to visit 
those areas in increasing numbers. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Basic 
Preferential 
Free Market 


Argentina Peso 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal Free 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chile Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial ‘ 
Special commercial 
Free market 

Colombia Peso Bank of Republic * 
Basic * 

Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 


Paraguay Guarani Official '3 


Official '3 


Free '3 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free 


Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

Free 


Uruguay Peso 


Venezuela Bolivar 


See explanatory notes for rate structure 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

3 Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950 

4 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quo- 
tations: rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

* New rate established Jan. 10, 1950 

’ Established July 25, 1950; average for Angust through 
December 

§ See explanatory notes. 
Mar. 20, 1951 

’January/November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

© July/December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950 


New basic rate established 


'! Average consists of quotaticns from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949 

12 November/December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950 

13 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 


4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 
*Bolivian average for February 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
severa! countries illegal cr black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

irgentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argen- 
tina are effected at the free market rate. During 1948, 
and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect; 
ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note. 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 


dollar. 


Averages are based on selling rates, in 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 


1949 1950 1951 mate Date 
(annual) | (annual May | Rate se ar 1951 
| currency 
( 7. 50 7. 5O 7. 50 $0. 1333 Aug 2 
( 2 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do 
( 14. 04 14. 25 14. 18 O705 Do 
2. 42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 0165 June 1 
4111.50 101. 00 401. 00 101. 00 0099 Do 
101. 66 161. 50 *167.00 | 190.00 0053 Do 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | June 30 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 0322 Do 
3. 10 43. 10 43.10 43. 10 0232 Do 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 0166 Do 
0). OO 50. 00 AO. 00 . 0200 Do 
79.00 91. 04 RL. AD 90. 00 O11 Do 
1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 3984 June 30 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do. 
7.91 8.77 7. 5O 7. 55 1325 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 15.15 15.15 0660 Aug. 13 
17. 68 18. 36 17. 75 18. 20 0549 Do 
2. 04 2. 02 2. 02 2. 02 1950 | July 31 
&. 65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 1156 Do 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | May 31 
> 7.00 7.00 7.00 1429 Do 
7.14 6. 92 7. 25 7. 25 1379 Do. 
6. 00 6. 00 1667 | July 20 
9. 00 9. 00 1111 Do 
22. 00 30. 00 0333 Do 
14.85 14. 95 14. 95 0669 July 10 
15. 54 15. 11 15. 21 0657 Do 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 1000 | July 31 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do. 
2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 1082 Do 
2. 61 2. 13 2. 37 4219 Do 
3. 35 3.35 3. 35 2085 Do 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do 





of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for 6 rates, viz: prefer- 
ential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6), auction A 
ind B (established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 and 
ll, respectively, and consolidated into a single rate 12.53 
in July 1950), and free (9.02 

jolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate The former differential rate (56.05) was 
ibolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.-All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax cf 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile._-Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate 
maintained by that institution. Other imports were 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling is established. All foreign payments are made at 
the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free-market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 per- 
cent ad valorem 

Costa Pica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports, and sur- 
charges ranging from 55 to 100 percent are applied to 
importations of merchandise included in second, third, 
and fourth categories. Nontrade transactions not eligible 
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Germany took 100 tons, Switzerland 28 tons, 


Okinawa 8 tons, Hong Kong 7 tons, and 
Belgium 6 tons. 
Exports of manufactured tobacco, negli- 


gible in 1950, are taking a sharp upturn in 
1951. This increase is due largely to rela- 
tively heavy purchases by the Occupation 
Forces for use in Korea. During the first 5 
months of 1951 exports amounted to 311,000,- 
000 pieces (cigarettes or equivalent; virtu- 
ally all Japanese tobacco product exports 
are cigarettes; a small quantity of flue-cured 
tobacco is converted to pieces at the rate of 
1 gram per piece), as compared with only 
542,000 pieces for all of 1950. The Japan 
Monopoly Corporation expects to export 
685,000,000 pieces during 1951. The Occu- 
pation Forces will take 543,000,000 pieces and 
Okinawa 141,000,000 pieces. It is understood 
that the Occupation Forces’ purchases are 
intended for use by the South Korean Armed 
Forces and prisoners of war. 

Leaf tobacco was imported into Japan in 
1949 for the first time since the end of World 
War II, to the amount of 910 tons. Im- 
ports increased to 1,257 tons in 1950. All 
of this tobacco was imported from India. 
The Japan Monopoly Corporation expects 
to import more than 3,000 tons in 1951; 
1,760 tons will come from the United States, 
and 1,316 tons from India. An official of 
the Monopoly Corporation declared that an 
eventual import level of about 4,000 tons 
annually from the United States is desired. 
Realization of this goal wifl be depend on 
the foreign-exchange situation. 





for the controlled rate are effected at the uncontrolled 
rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 
5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential im- 
ports were paid for through the use of exchange certif- 
icates purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange 
law, dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied 
to payments of Government obligations and to pur- 
chases by Government-owned public services. Imports 
of essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are 
to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per 
dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective 
rate 8). Nonessential imports and other nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 
cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign exchange rates. An official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. 
Selling rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending 
upon the degree of essentiality of the goods to be im- 
ported; and the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remit- 
tances on account of registered capital. The legal free 
market covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. 
Both purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject 
to a 1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary 
Department of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 
1951, imports were paid for at one or another of the 
following given rates, depending upon the essentiality of 
the article to the Paraguayan economy: Official pref- 
erential, 3.12; basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential 
B, 8.05. Nentrade transactions were effected at the 
preferential B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had 
been levied on the basic, preferential A, and preferential 
B rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number 
of years prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for 
at the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an 
auction rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, 
depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. _ 

Peru.— Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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